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210 Illustrations 


put instruction in agriculture provided in this new book meets a 
the requirements of the Smith-Hughes law enacted by Congress 

and is useful and of immediate application. Technical terms have __ 
been avoided. It can be easily understood by young students. | 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


In addition to the usual material found in other texts of similar nature there are to 
| be found in Moore & Halligan’s Plant Production two distinctive features: 


First: A series of thought questions and exercises designed to relate the subject matter 
of the text to the actual experiences of life. These exercises compel the student to 


relate himself to his environment and to see and to understand the common things 
about him. 


i 


Second: A list of home projects from which the student should select such as are particu- 
larly appropriate to his own conditions or can be carried out on the home farm. Thus 


the student is compelled to make daily practical application of the instruction found j 
in the text. 


This book is designed for use in all kinds of high schools, junior, regular, and senior, 
Its plan conforms to every requirement of vocational boards, and its purpose is in strict 
accord with vocational ideals. 
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| History from a New Viewpoint 


OUR UNITED STATES 


B. GuItTeEAu, Supertntesdent 
of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


_ Written in the light of recent events 
_ which have created 2 new atmosphere 
for the study of our national life. The 
_ breaking down of old prejudices and 
"international animosities has enabled 
the author to restate a great many 
| problems in our history from a new 

viewpoint. It begins by showing how 
| the Old World forms the background 


Genes Mass Cmpctitions 


Keene 


Special Features of Keene’s Manual 
Gives systematic physical exercise for each grade. 
Gives explicit directions for exercises and for cor- 
recting defects. 

Describes sixty-seven games, many of which can be 
played in the schoolroom with its fixed furniture. 
Many are for out-of-doors, and will help solve the 
recess problem. 

Gives suggestions for organizing athletics. 


of our early American history, and from 
_ that point until the concluding chapters 
on the World War, the reaction of 

Europe on America is never lost sight of. pages. Cloth: rice 75 cen 


Ready in July | 


"SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Requires no apparatus and no specially trained 

teacher. | 
Used successfully and in large numbers throughout 
the whole of the United States. 


| Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
} Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 


“The whole purpose of the teachers’ correction should be to cultivate in their pupils 
the habit of self-criticism.”’ 


Jeschke’s Beginners’ Book in Language 


and 


Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s Oral and Written English 
Book One and Book Two 


THREE-BOOK course in English for the grades that systematically trains 

the pupil in self-criticism. Through dramatization and games, through 

correct-usage drills, through group exercises, the recitations are socialized: the 

pupil becomes his own critic as well as the critic of his mates; and spontaneity of 
expression is thus cultivated. 


This conclusion has already been reached by many throughout the country. 


From Irvington, New Jersey, we hear: 
“Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’s ‘Oral and Written English’ sold themselves to this school district 
after very careful investigation and competition with a number of other books on English for the 
grades. After two years’ use of ‘these books I invited all my academic teachers to make com- 
ments and criticism of the Oral and Written English series, favorable or otherwise. I feel that I 
owe it to your firm and the authors of these books to report that not one of these 125 teachers has 
made any unfavorable criticism of the work, and on the other hand practically all of them report 
very favorably, even enthusiastically, about theie books. Actual tests here show that our pupils by 
using these books are learning and using good English and in reasonable time.” 
R. L. Saunders, Superintendent of Public Schools. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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SCIENCE NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR BOLSHEVISM 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK 


Providence 


At the Brown University Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently one of the speakers, Professor Leo 
Wiener, Slavic languages and literature, 
Harvard University, had for his topic,—“The 
Russian School Curriculum and Bolshevism.” 

In excellent English and in a very witty ad- 
dress, he attributed the Bolshevism of Russia 
to the school curriculum in that the Russian 
schools had followed the German schools, 
which latter for the past seventy years had 
taught by the deadly and fatalistic course of 
science,—physics and chemistry. The -Russian 
schools discarded the “Humanities”; 
hence Bolshevism. 

The talented and humorous Professor 
makes a mistake, or perhaps omits to state the 
whole and exact truth. 

Science does not lead to the devil, nor to 
all nor to any of his works. The Hebrew royal 
sacred poet (see Scriptures) said: “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God and_ the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” “Day unto 
day uttereth speech and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

King David had no telescope by which to 
pierce the depths of space, no_ ultra-micro- 
scope by which to penetrate the mysteries of 
the unseen. He had spectroscope that 
showed other suns like ours, no “coherer” that 
revealed unsuspected waves in ether, no radio- 
graph that pointed to the infinitesimal world 
of revolving electrons. Far-reaching gravita- 
tion, the incomprehensible ether itself, the 
protoplasmic cell, chromosomes, type, heredity, 
were beyond his ken or dream; but to the un- 
aided eye of this’royal singing Chaldaean na- 
ture showed glory and handiwork of a great 
Author and all-wise and intelligent Creator. 

Science is knowledge of the works of God, 
the great Author, the “Ho Nous” behind mat- 
ter and force, behind life and human thought. 
Anyone who does not study science with this 
in view does so because of his bent and de- 
termination to go to the devil. He is inclined 
that way. He is determined to go that way. 
He is of his father the devil by nature. 

That was the way with the Germans who 
studied and taught what they falsely called 
science. Science is more than they taught. If 
you are a “child of God,” that is if you have 
a disposition to “see God” at all, you will 
abundantly see God in his works. Your 
science will be that kind of knowledge. 


Your Germans preferred not to see God. 
They called it science not to see an unmis- 
takable first Great Cause. Or if they were 
forced to admit a first Great Cause, it must be 
a dead and unintelligent one. They follow 
Anaximander, 600 years before Christ, who de- 
clared matter was the essential origin, or first 
form of all things; and out of matter all 
things, including life, motion and man, came; 
to it returned. 

They overlook Anaxagoras, a _ hundred 
years later, who said “Ho Nous” (that is 
“Mind”) was first, the origin of all things. 

They saw “nihil” in the beginning because 
they preferred to. They admitted “Ex nihilo, 
nihil fit,” (out of nothing, nothing comes), and 
perverted logic to reach their atheistic aims. 
They refused to read it—‘“there is something, 
and something does not come out of nothing”; 
similarly they by perversity declared the 
present something goes to nothing. It is all 
perversity and not science. 

The determination of the German nihilistic 
teachers to deny the reality of matter, or, look- 
ing to matter as real, not to recognize Mind 
as the foundation of their scientific philosophy, 
hence to absolve themselves from all  obliga- 
tions arising from Mind, was for them to 
choose the destruction to which they have 
come. 

And wherein the Russians followed the same 
and became the Bolsheviki, it is their own per- 
versity and determination to do and think so. 

On the other hand, the “humanities” so- 
called, which the’ versatile professor offers 
antithetically in effect to the dangerous (f) 
science study, are human. Whoever is studying 
the “humanities” is studying something less 
than the divine, unless we regard man himself 
as part of, or a manifestation of, the divine. 

But if we study “the humanities”—language, 
the content of language, man’s thoughts and 
literature, poetic creations, art, philosophies,— 
in all of these we are studying the product of 
man’s thoughts, which, unless I am grievously 
mistaken, are apt to be infinitely lower than 
the divine. I suspect that all the evil we know, 
is contained somehow in human thoughts, and 
the works of man too often glory in the evil 
of his own thoughts. 

When we study science, we are purified from 
the evil at least in the mental work we are fol- 
lowing. And even when we study man, if we 
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leave out the evil that is in man’s mind, and 
study him only as a work of nature, we are 
filled with wonder at the greatness and mar- 
velousness of the creation. 

The creation of man with his otherwise in- 
explicable moral nature, so unlike other works 
of nature, is itself the refutation of the Ger- 
mano-Bolshevistic conception of what man is, 
how he came to be, and what his duty and 
functions are as a part of nature. It is the 
depth of immorality, depravity and folly not to 
see and aoknowledge God, as a scientist. 

The true scientist cannot be atheistic, can- 
not be irreligious, cannot do otherwise than 
work on unceasingly and always altruistically 
in harmony with the great developing plan of 
nature. 

Science (knowledge) and the philosophy and 
religious thought which comes deep 
study of nature, are what subdues the evil. 
We rise by it if we will, We cannot pierce 
“beyond the vail.” But science is not irreli- 
gious. 

A young American poet (Knowles, departed 
all too early, 1905) has finely said :— 

“O Mystery whom we dare to call 

God, Father, Friend, — Thou fathomless Sea 
Whereof Mind knows no truth at all 

Save that thou art and art not we, — 

Upon our lips was laid Thy fire — 

Incarnate sons of Thy desire!” 

Science, — physical, mental, moral, — brings 
us right up to the border land to look beyond; 
and if we are tempted to doubt, the great deep 
and inexhaustible science of nature fortifies us 
and forbids us to despair. Science knows no 
causeless beginning, no  purposeless end. 
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There is no faith more far-reaching and all-em- 
bracing than that of the scientist. But if a 
man determines to be in the dark, to him his 
science will be all darkness and he will not 
see. 

The Germans are paying today for the gross 
materialism of their self-determined blindness, 
They made themselves think there was no law, 
no moral force, no obligation upon them be- 
yond the present day. They chose to think 
thus. With them were mere insensate 
atoms upon or in the ether of space. There 
is nO purpose in creation, there is no respon- 
sibility. 

For this self-destructive mind-crippling they 
are paying. We have enough of this blindness. 
And so have the Germans. 

The Germans will now get back to the saner 
days of some generations gone by before the 
“unGerman” foreign Borussi (Prussians) by the 
schools which they controlled destroyed the 
lessons of the German poets, their literature, 
their preachers and their teachers. We agree 
it will take some time. 

The fool hath said in his heart, “There is no 
God,” — not the wise man, not the scientist 
trained to “know” said it. “Come, let us rea- 
son together.” That science does. 
does not lead to destruction. 


Science 


Professor Wiener will have to guess again— 
what are they and who made the Bolsheviki? 
Not science study in the schools. And = “hu- 


manities” do not cure. Too often “humani- 
ties” are anti-divine; are anti-human because 
anti-nature. They are anti-nature when they 
destroy. 


> 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S 


LAST REPORT 


a 


[The following extracts are from the last annual report of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of 


Pennsylvania. | 


In the midst of the trying and strenuous war 
times it was gratifying to note the uniform 
loyalty and patriotism of those who are con- 
nected with the public schools. To this state- 
ment there were very few exceptions and these 
exceptions were treated with prompt dismissal 
as soon as they were discovered. Without hope 
of praise or pecuniary reward, and in the spirit 
of unselfish devotion to the cause of liberty and 
righteousness, the teachers and pupils have par- 
ticipated in the various war activities, leaving to 
others the credit for what was achieved. With- 
out any craving for publicity, but to the full 
measure of their time and ability, they helped 
the Red Cross, the Liberty Loans, the sale of 
Thrift Stamps and aided the other patriotic and 
beneficent organizations whose activities were 


essential to the winning of the war. 
* * 


CONSTANTS IN EDUCATION. 
The schools and the teachers are inclined to 
be conservative and hence sometimes err on the 
side of tradition. But when more than seventy 


organizations are trying to achieve their purposes 
through the schools, it is no longer possible to 
respond to all the appeals that are made. This 
is apt to give the teachers a bad conscience with 
reference to their work. No longer knowing 
what to do, they are tempted to think that their 
teaching must be completely revolutionized in 
aim, method and content. It was, therefore, 
deemed wise to point out that there are con- 
stants as well as variables in education. In so 
far as education is adjustment to environment, 
changes must be made from time to time, 
especially in time of war or of a great national 
crisis, or of a widespread epidemic. 

On the other hand, in so far as education is. 
based upon the immutable laws of human growth 
and development, there are and must be un- 
changeable or constant elements our school 
work. The constants are more numerous than 
the variables and the changes after the war will 
not be as numerous as many in their bewilder- 
ment and hysteria now imagine. 
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The following list of constants is designed to 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive:— 

1. Reading and writing are indispensable in 
the adjustment to modern civilization. The 
rudiments of an English education are essential 
in the making of citizens who shall be one 
hundred per cent. American. ° 

The content of the reading lessons will change 
as our national and community life undergoes 
changes, but the best primary teacher will still 
be she who, with the least loss of time and ex- 
penditure of energy, can teach the learner to 
get and grasp from the printed or written pages 
the thoughts which are there expressed. 

2, The war will not change the multiplication 
table. This table would look very different 
if we were to adopt the duodecimal arithmetic, 
relics of which are seen in the dozen, the gross 
and the great gross, and on the face of our 
watches and clocks. But the war will not cause 
us to drop the decimal scale in number work. 

3. The four fundamental operations in in- 
tegers, fractions, including decimals, will have to 
be taught after the war in all our schools and 
will continue to be taught regardless of the 
changes which victory will bring about. 

4. The principles of percentage, which is a 
method of reckoning based upon 100, will con- 
tinue to be used. The same is true of square 
root and cube root, of the operations of algebra 
and the theorems of geometry. “God geome- 
trizes,” says Plato. The war did not change the 
truths of calculus and the higher mathematics. 

5. History and geography have constant ele- 
ments. ‘The war did not change the date of the 
discovery of America, nor the causes which led 
to this discovery. Maps change, but the forces 
which are taught and explained in physteal geog- 
raphy have not been changed by the w@r,;jnor 
will there be any changes in the causes 6f-day 
and night, of the seasons, of the weather, of twi- 
light, etc., on account of the war. 

6. The law of gravitation will continue to 
operate in the heavens and upon the earth. 
“Cows will still give milk, bees will gather 
honey, dogs will be faithful, and asses will be 
asses after the war as before the war.” The 
war did not change the laws of nature. The 
principles of chemistry, physics and biology will 
be taught after the war as before the war, except 
in so far as new discoveries of truth may modify 
these sciences. 

?. There are unchangeable laws of develop- 
ment in the growth of human beings These 
were not modified by the war. The war may, 
however, make us understand and _ appreciate 
these as never before, and thus cause us to lay 
greater stress upon certain phases of instruction 
in health and sanitation, upon the proper uses 
of soil, food, fuel, clothing, shelter and upon the 
things that really help to make life worth living. 


8. The war made us familiar with new words 
and expressions, but it did not change the laws 
of the English sentence nor the principles of 
English grammar. The methods which were 
most efficacious in teaching English composition 


will not be revolutionized by any victories by 
land or by sea. 

9. The school virtues, it can not be empha- 
sized too often, will be as necessary to success 
and to the building of character after the war 
as they were before the war. Every good school 
teacher seeks to beget in the life of the pupils 
habits of regularity and punctuality, accuracy 
and veracity, obedience and self control, polite- 
ness and self reliance,—habits which, when the 
will enters into them and makes them the law 
of life, become virtues and lay the foundation 
for the superstructure of character and good 
citizenship. 
* * 

VARIABLES IN EDUCATION. 

It would require the vision of a prophet to 
predict all the changes that will be made after 
the dawn of peace. There will be new lessons to 
be learned in history and geography, in civics 
and community life, in trade and commerce, in 
business and industry, in agriculture and garden- 
ing, in transportation, telegraphy, aviation and 
telephoning, in the practice of medicine and of 
the other learned and technical vocations. 

* *« * 
THE SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS. 


At this time the economic side of the school 
problem is growing serious. 

The shortage of teachers has emphasized, as 
never before, one of the original purposes for 
which the office of county superintendent was 
created, namely, that of aiding the directors to 
secure qualified teachers for all the schools. 
Many superintendents urged bright young peo- 
ple to attend the summer schools or the special 
classes which the state normal schools organized 
during the spring term to meet this emergency. 
The pauses} fog ythis shortage are not far to 
seek ‘but the remedies are difficult to find. Many 
teachers who got more lucrative employment 
during the summer vacation resigned their posi- 
tions in the public schools. Pupils were tempted 
by high wages to quit the high schools before 
completing the course. The army and the navy 
took many young men from the schoolroom and 
it was difficult to find any one to take their 
place. 

The State Board recommends an emergency 
appropriation to add twenty-five per cent. to the 
salaries of the teachers, many of whom find it 
more difficult to meet their expenses than in the 
days when they received only half the compensa- 
tion which is now offered in the remotest rural 
districts. Patriotism may for a time hold the 
teacher in the ranks of this vocation, ultimately 
the struggle for bread will assert itself and the 
need of educating or supporting dependents 
forces him to enter vocations which offer more 
lucrative employment. No system or scheme for 
the training of teachers can be expected to solve 
this economic problem. Reduced to its simplest 
terms, it is the question of more money for the 
public schools and _ better: salaries. for the 


teachers. 
* * * 
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It is believed that there may be a new influx 
of foreigners at the close of the war and it will 
be a most important duty to assimilate them, 
and especially their children, to our free Ameri- 
can institutions and aspirations. 


AMERICAN, HUMAN AND COSMOPOLITAN. 

We all agree that our people should be made 
one hundred per cent. American. The Kaiser 
trained his Huns to be German but inhuman to 
the point of savage cruelty and_ ruthlessness. 
We should educate our people to be human and 
cosmopolitan as well as American. Both during 
and after the war we expect to live in peace and 
friendship with the neutral nations, as well as 
with our allies. After the return of our vic- 
torious armies we may even hope to occupy 
this planet in peace with those who are now our 
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enemies. Even if we should find it unwise to 
trade with them, we, nevertheless, hope to se- 
cure for them the blessings of civil liberty and 
righteous government coupled with the power to 
say whether they shall ever again be plunged 
into the horrors of war for the sake of gratify. 
ing the ambition of irresponsible war lords and 
their military cliques. 
* * 
A DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 

The public schools were made the subject of 
drastic criticism by government officials before 
the outbreak of the war. When war came, it 
was suddenly discovered that the school is the 
best channel for teaching every home in the 
land. The war has proved the value of the 
school in other respects. 


CLASS RECITATION IN INSURANCE 


Br G. 


SHAFFER 


Principal Meadowvale Grade School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


Some teachers consider the subject of in- 
surance not interesting to the class, but like 
almost any subject in arithmetic it may be 
“made” both quite interesting and practical. 
To make the recitation a success it is mecessary 
for the teacher to have a purpose or goal. In 
this lesson the teacher aimed first to develop 
in the pupils’ minds a keen appreciation of the 
value of insurance; this aim was probably not 
entirely realized, but we felt satisfied that at 
least a general appreciation of insurance was 
developed. We believe that the teacher’s aim 
should always be high so that if the mark is 
not entirely realized and yet if it be high, the 
results are more likely to be fruitful than if 
the aim is not high. 

Another aim that the teacher had in mind 
was to educate his pupils in a subject of vital 
interest to them later in life when they become 
owners of property, and thus help them to 
know how to build and where to build or buy 
property so that the rate of premium in the 
policy shall be low. If the building has a slate 
roof instead of a shingle roof or if the building 
is secluded instead of crowded among other 
buildings or near a railroad the rate of pre- 
mium and consequently the insurance should 
be low. 

The pupils when asked why they study arith- 
metic and when asked why they try to do their 
lessons well all except one responded that they 
studied and worked so they would receive 
good marks and thus warrant their promotion. 
The teacher has ‘been giving written credit 
each day for work done in class recitation and 
as a general aim the pupils were aiming for 
these credits. The one boy who didn’t have 
even a general aim said that he studied not 
only arithmetic but any subject and that he 
worked in school only because his father sent 
him to school and wanted him to study. This 
boy thas since been transferred to the Voca- 


tional School. While the pupils, like all pu- 
pils, were generally interested in promotion, 
yet we secured several special aims to arouse 
special interest in this subject of insurance. 
We had the pupils (a) learn about the insurance 
on their parents’ homes and furniture by 
having them bring to school expired and unex- 
pired policies on their homes and from them 
make many comparisons as to why the “rates” 
and “number of years” varied ‘in different poli- 
cies. Also the pupils were hunting in these 
policies for “terms” used in policies generally 
so as to know their meaning and become con- 
versant in’them. These terms were found and 
leartied: face, rate, premium, policy under- 
writer, beneficiary, mutual insurance, ete. 

The only material used in this lesson were 
the policies and the board and crayon. The 
recitation was about as follows: After three 
minutes’ drill on the fundamentals, reasons 
were given for insurance. A list of houses lost 
in the recent Windber fire showed that most 
of the owners had their business places  in- 
sured, but that none had insured for full value. 
The pupils then stated that companies would 
hardly insure property for full value, so that the 
owner of the property would lose somewhat. 
This they thought would make property own- 
ers take all precautions against fire even 
though there was some insurance’ on _ the 
property and thus protect the insurance com- 
panies. The policies were then taken up. 
About one third of the pupils had brought 
policies, for which credit was given to the pu- 
pils. Those who had no policies of their own 
were allowed to help study from those brought 
in. 

The teacher went to the board and the first 
pupil read in order these items of information 
from the policies—face, rate, premium, time 
and name of company, while the teacher placed 
them on the board in column form as_fol- 
lows :— 
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Face Rate Prem. Time Name of Company 
I. $2,000 ¢$ .60 $12 3 yrs. Fireman’s Ins. Co. 
Il. 1,000 60 6 3 yrs. Newark Fire Ins. Co. 


lI. 2,000 7 yrs. Continental Mu. Etz. 
IV. 1,800 7 yrs. Conemaugh V. Mu. E. 
Vv. 2,000 90 18 lyr. Caledonian Fire Ins. Co. 
VI. 7,200 8 yrs. Somerset & Cambria Ins. 
Co. 


The above is only part of what was placed 
on the board, but shows a basis of discussion. 
The rate in nearly all cases was $.60, but the 
policy did not state for what the $.60 premium 
was. Some pupils thought $.60 meant $.60 on 
the dollar, but when they figured with that ‘n 
mind they saw their error and that it meant 
$.60 on $100. They then looked in their arith- 
metics and couldn’t find a single problem with 
this way of stating rates. 

In several policies, neither rate nor premium 
was stated and before the pupils were asked io 
name the company, discussion arose as to why 
the premium and rate were not stated in the 
policy. Some pupil stated that it was probably 
a mutual insurance policy. A mutual insur- 
ance was then discussed and we learned that 
in a mutual insurance company the expenses 
caused by fires for the year are first computed 
and then each member is assessed relative to 
the face of his policy, hence the rate and pre- 


mium could not be stated in the policy. The 
name of the company was called for, and the 
pupil read: “Conemaugh Valley Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company.” 

One girl found the rate $.90 and the time 
only one year. ‘We told her that her parents 
were paying a higher rate of insurance than 
any others. She went home and tried to find. 
out the reason and came back the following 
lesson stating that her mother was told by the 
agent that the reason was because the home 
was right beside a church building. The pupil 
was asked whether the church had a shingle 
roof and she said that it had a slate roof. 
Further inquiry by the pupil showed that the 
reason the rate was very high and that the 
policy was for only one year was because the 
building contained a store and that in it were 
combustibles as oils, etc., and that the value of 
store goods varied often. 

During this lesson pupils were led to see 
that, if for insurance only, it pays to buy 
property away from dangerous locations and 
to put a slate or other non-conbustible roof on 
it, and during the entire recitation the pupils 
were immensely interested and were ready with 
other questions and information on the follow- 
ing lesson, 
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MISS LIBERTY’S PLEA FOR PLAYGROUNDS 


BY MABEL E. MACOMBER 


President, City Playground League of New York 


[Presented by Sallie Hamlin, in costume as Miss 
tion of Women’s Clubs.] 


I am the spirit of our young republic! I come to 
bring before you my ideals and aspirations, and to 
show you how I hope to develop and to grow into 
a fearless and mighty, but a well-poised, well-con- 
trolled spirit of Freedom. My eyes must become 
keen and bright, to seek out the homes where loving 
service is needed. My arms must become strong, to 
lift the burdens from the shoulders of the weak. My 
mind must become broad,—so that I may grasp all 
sides of a question. My heart must become warm 
and sympathetic. Then my face will become beau- 
tiful and more beautiful, as my soul becomes beau- 
tiful and irradiates my face. 

When the emissaries of our enemy came to spy 
out our land —in their endeavor to ascertain our 
strength, they learned and reported faithfully all 
about our material advantages and weaknesses. They 
told of our visible unpreparedness, but they failed to see 
me and to recognize my great strength, which even 
now in my young maidenhood could and did work 
miracles! Who but I could have waved a wand and 
transformed a state of vast unreadiness into a terri- 
fying, aggressive force? 

But if I am really to grow up, you must let the children 
help me. The old people take away from my vitality. 
The middle-aged have none too much for themselves, but 
the darling little ones just spill it all over everyone near 
them. Please listen to me and heed my request and my 
solemn warning :— 

You keep me out of your schools nearly all the time. 
You keep me out of your homes, alas! too often! You 
forget that the young souls need me to help them to grow 
noble and lovely. You spend too much money on your 


Liberty, at the convention of New York City Federa- 


prisons and hospitals, reformatories and sanitariums,— 
where I may hardly ever have even a peep in. Let me 
warn you that unless you remember me and provide real 
playgrounds, where the little bodies may grow strong 
enough to house fine souls, and where the little souls may 
grow into great ones, you will continue to have the sad 
work of attempting to correct your frightful mistakes at 
an expense, not only of money — but of untold misery in 
wrecked bodies, broken minds and shattered characters. 
Why, oh, why, do you continue to fill up reformatories, 
hospitals and asylums? Why do you spend money with- 
out stint to save lives of young babies and then let the 
little characters grow up crooked and badly nourished? 
It would seem better to me to let the new-born souls go 
back to God fresh and innocent, if you are not going to 
nurse the new-born souls. The little fingers, little eyes 
and little brains are forming habits even in infancy and 
you all know that scientists tell us that the twig is per- 
manently bent and the incline of the human tree finally 
determined before the age of seven years. Why do you 
let these tender children run about absolutely unsuper- 


vised? The gardener does not thus neglect his nurselings. 


Then you put these dear little ones into a school machine, 
where the wheel of the day is fitted with five minute cogs 
and all the bits of humanity must fit into these same 
cogs. When the machinery is loosened, all the little cogs 
fly about aimlessly and my ugly step-sister, License, runs to 
play with them and often teaches them vile words, low 
ambitions and bad habits which will cling to them for a 
lifetime. If it were not for the many sweet, thoughtful, 
self-sacrificing mothers who have the vision to foresee 
the consequences of such action and invite me into their 
homes and even sometimes take me to school, I am sure 
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I should have died long ago. If all the mothers would 
only let me play with their darling unspoiled children, I 
would always give them a good time and lots of fun. But 
the fun must be unselfish and courteous and must always 
be supervised as carefully as the sweet flowers grown by 
the skillful florist. You must give the dear children a 
playground — a good playground — one that is at least 
more attractive than the prisons! You have, good people, 
seen just a glimpse of what I have come here to tell you, 
‘and you have already spent millions of dollars for so- 
called playgrounds, but I must tell you frankly I don’t 
like them very much! My step-sister, License, likes them 
far better than I do. A florist would not think of set- 
ting out his seedlings ina rocky, barren place; yet you 
have so often fenced off a piece of horrid land no one else 
could possibly use for any material advantage, hot and 
dusty, with not a blade of grass, not a flower, nor shrub, 
put a little unsightly apparatus into it, and expected the 
children to flock to such a place because it is called a 
playground. You might as well throw up a rough struc- 
ture of glass, call it a conservatory and wait to see beau- 
tiful rare flowers fill it. When you build a prison or a 
hospital, you plan carefully to make it fulfil its purpose. 
If you would give an equal amount of thought to your 
playgrounds, it would rejoice my heart. I have seen a 
few playgrounds where I really love to go myself, but 
even these could be made, oh, so much more attractive, 
and be real nurseries for 200 per cent. or 300 per cent. 
more children than they now gare for. How fast I 
would grow and how beautiful and strong if you would 
only heed my advice! I know a dear, sweet Httle girl 
whom I love to play with because her mother understands 
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child gardening and often invites me to visit their home. 
The mother asked little Emily why she did not go to the 
playground nearby sometimes. “Why, mother,” I heard 
her say, “there’s not even a tree there like we have on 
our sidewalk, and you can never get a swing because the 
kiddies are so rude. Why, mother, I'd much rather play 
in the gutter where I can call you if the other children 
aren’t nice to me. There’s a teacher, but she’s only to 
teach dances and drills and all those things we get in the 
gym. When I go to a playground I want to play and to 
have a good time.” 

Dear people, why don’t you put a hedge around your 
playgrounds so the big girls may feel they are in a se- 
cluded place? Why don’t you have at least a small 
border of grass and a few simple flowers that the chil- 
dren can look after and love as little friends? Why 
don’t you have your children’s feet tread on a surface as 
clean as the streets or gutters where they now prefer to 
play? Little feet should not be sunk in mud or buried 
in dust! 

Dear people, if you want me to grow big and strong 
and beautiful, will you not help me by giving to your 
precious, precious children, playgrounds where they will 
love to go and go again and stay every minute possible, 
where they may receive and give courteous service while 
having a glorious, happy time playing with me, your 
young Spirit of Liberty. 

Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places— 
That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


ADOPT THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Kalispell, Montana 


The habits and practices of society are now 
being weighed in the balance. Many of our 
wasteful practices must be discarded. Our 
present system of weights and measures will 
soon be placed in the defendant’s chair and de 
tried before a jury composed™6f ithe “Common 
Good.” 

Should the United States adopt the Metric 
System, including the Centigrade thermome- 
ter, and require that this system be put into 
general practice? 

Why change, we have lived with our present 
system and have managed to get along? What 
is wrong with our present system of weights 
and measures? 

Let us first look into the American school- 
room. Here sit the ten million girls and boys 
prepared to try to digest the food that is fur- 
nished them. The first dish is “long measure.” 
Hours are spent in trying to digest inches, 
feet, yards, rods, fathoms, furlongs and miles. 
What is wrong? From step to step there is ao 
relation in the name or the number of units. 
Hence it is easily forgotten. 

The next dish is the “liquid measure.” Af- 
ter much difficulty gills, pints, quarts, and gal- 
lons are swallowed. Again no relation in the 
name or number of units is found. 


Thus the American boy and girl spend 
hours choking upon “dry measure” with its 


pints, quarts, gallons, pecks and bushels; the 
“avoirdupois” with its ounces, pounds, — hun- 
dred-weights, and tons; the “apothecaries” 
with its grains, scruples, drachms, ounces and 
pounds; “Troy” with its grains, pennyweights, 
ounces and pounds; and last, that detestable 
Fahrenheit thermometer. Should waste 
time continually on an instrument whose 
freezing point is not zero, and whose _ boiling 
point is not 100°? 

In not one of these systems of measure can 


we find, from step to step, any relation in 
name or number. Is it any wonder that the 
average American must carry a_ handy little 


notebook along with him in order to refer to 
the data concerning that particular measure? 
And then the grief when he leaves that note- 
book in his other coat! 

A crime, yes, a double crime. The youth 
must waste weeks trving to learn a _ system 
that cannot be efficiently used. That time could 
well be spent upon worth-while cultural and 
vocational subjects. 

Will the Metric System save time for the 
American boy and girl, and can it be used by 
the average American without the aid of 4 
handy notebook? We can be proud of our 


monetary system based upon the’ integers, five 
The Metric System is more simple, 
As long as 4 


and ten. 


based upon the numeral, ten. 
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person can remember the numeral ten, he can 
use the Metric System without the aid of a 
handy pocket notebook. The prefix of the 
name of each unit designates which ten that it 
is. All will agree that the Metric System is a 
system easily learned and difficult to forget. 

The Metric System was formulated in France 
during the last part of the eighteenth century 
and its use is now required by law in practi- 
cally all civilized nations except the English 
speaking. Our present system, or lack of sys- 
tem, of measures and weights gradually came 
into practice from Roman times through the 
Dark Ages and Medieval times up to the eigh- 
teenth century. We have followed this crooked 
medieval path of our ancestors for centuries. 
But should we continue this wasteful practice? 

Today our motto is: “Our utmost for the 
common good of all.” “We affirm that citizen- 
ship consists of a sum of duties owed by each 
to all.” Individual interests can not supersede 
the interests of society. Today the best inter- 
ests of society are the interests of our govern- 
ment. A close co-operation now exists be- 
tween our government and the interests of so- 
ciety. Our government will soon be asked in 
the name of the best interests of society that 
the Metric System be required in general prac- 
tice. 

Some grant that the Metric System _ is 
needed, but that the change would not be prac- 
tical or wise. The country can not adjust it- 
self to this change. The expense would be too 
great. Business firms would have to reprint 
their catalogs, records would have to be re- 
written, new vessels of measure and scales of 
weight would have to be manufactured. 

True, it will cause some immediate incon- 
venience to all, and much immediate difficulty 


to a few. Much of the inconvenience would 
be ameliorated by placing the date for it to 
become effective one or two years ahead. 

Two million of America’s strongest men are 
returning from France and are acquainted with 
the Metric System. Hence we could not hope 
for a time at which the people would be better 
prepared to accept this system. 

The general welfare must be placed above 
the immediate expense and inconvenience of 
the few. We must build for tomorrow. Fol- 
lowing is a note taken from the Washington 
press :— 

“Washington, November 24. — Adoption of 
the Metric System of weights and measure- 
ments for the United States will be urged upon 
Congress by the American section of the In- 
ternational High Commission, which aims te 
bring about greater uniformity of commercial 
law and regulations and more stable financial 
relations between the United States and the 
South American republics. 

“The American section holds that in view of 
probable closer commercial relations between 
North and South America it would be of im- 
mense value to business interests to substitute 
the meter, kilometer, centimeter, liter, hecto- 
liter, hectare, gram and kilogram for the yard, 
mile, inch, quart, gallon, acre, ounce and 
pound.” 

This certainly strengthens the contention 
that the best interests of society demand the 
change and that the change is practical and 
wise. Should not we as members of ‘our re- 
spective State Teachers’ Associations, instruct 
our senators and representatives that we heart- 
ily support this measure and ask that they give 
it their support when the issue is brought be- 
fore them. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA — (VI.) 


No state in the Union has more cause for 
educational pride than has the land of the 
golden poppy. Her universities are the rivals 
of Harvard and Yale. Her state normal 
schools are in the front rank, and she has cities 
that are outclassed by none between the 
Sierras and the Atlantic. 

As we have already observed editorially this 
was our fiftieth trip, 1875, 1882, 1888 and very 
frequently since then, usually of late four or 
five times a year. While the first two trips 
were primarily excursions schoolmaster  ac- 
quaintances on the coast gave an educational 
flavor to both. The principal of the largest 
school in the city was a boyhood chum, and 
John Swett, the noblest Roman of all, has 
been my guest in Boston on two occasions, and 
such a host as he demonstrated himself to 
be in 1875, 1882, and in after years, cannot be 


described. 


Now we see no one on the coast without 
thinking of the friends of long ago. We see 
no place without re-seeing it as on previous 
occasions. In this we have an opportunity 
that cannot be enjoyed by any other school 
man. 

Because we have oftenest spoken of Southern 
California we put a muffler on our reference 
to the Spring visit of 1919. 

Had we not spoken so often of Sacramento 
schools we should certainly go into  ecstasies 
over our visit of March, 1919, for Charles C. 
Hughes is certainly a rare combination of 
initiative and of a habit of going over the top. 
We must beg the indulgence of our readers 
while we call attention to his latest architec- 
tural achievement. 

Thanks to Mr. Hughes Sacramento has two 
school buildings which are in a class by them- 
selves in safety, in comfort, in convenience, in 
adaptation to the climate of the Sacramento 
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valley, and to the most significant scheme of 
educational achievement through economy of 
time, and space, and maintenance of interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of both teacher and 
pupil that we have seen. 

MASTERFUL OAKLAND. 

The great conflagration of 1906, which 
called a temporary halt in San Francisco's de- 
nomination of “The Bay,” was a _ wonderful 
revelation of the possibilities of Oakland. Not 
only is it a city of more than 200,000 people, 
but it is no longer primarily a suburban city 
but a real city with its own important suburbs 
of Berkeley and Alameda, with a metropolitan 
hotel, a metropolitan auditorium, and_ civic 
centre, but it needed a metropolitan school 
system of national significance when it elected 
Fred M. Hunter to magnify education. 

It would be interesting to know the civic 
psychology which brought to Oakland the one 
American educator fitted by personality and 
professional wisdom and heroism to make Oak- 
land a leader educationally among American 
cities. 

Intending no disrespect to Cleveland, Fred 
M. Hunter should lie awake nights thanking 
the fates that he lacked one vote of being su- 
perintendent of Cleveland. 

Oakland has given Mr. Hunter an_ oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate as great a power in 
constructive professional masterfulness as has 
ever been demonstrated in America. 

His annual report just from the press has 
never had a superior and we can recall none 
that is-its equal. 

It is an educational treatise on “Socialized 
Education.” No professional expert in any 
university has given the educational world any- 
thing to compare with it either in vision or in 
demonstration of administrative. efficiency, 

The Oakland Board of Education,,gave Mr. 
Hunter a free hand. He commanded masterful 
talent in every department and he and all of 
his associates and assistants have worked with 
almost super-human endurance in the prepara- 
tion of this report; a document worth many 
dollars to any educational official. Any city 
could well afford to give thousands of dol- 
lars to place this. Oakland report in the hands 
of every teacher and school officer in its sys- 
tem. 

If anyone thinks we are over-appreciative let 
him read this report with care and then name 
if he can anything that has surpassed it in 
clearness of vision, in conciseness of portrayal, 
in effectiveness of illumination, in professional 
genius or educational masterfulness. 

BERKELEY’S WINNING. 

Dr. H. B. Wilson had been in Berkeley but 
seven months when he “went to the bat” with 
a bond issue of more than $2,000,000. This 
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for a university city of 60,000 population was 
as heroic as anything we have known. 

But Dr. Wilson is no novice. He has had 
three eminently successful superintendencies, 
and he organized the campaign with the ut- 
most skill. ‘There was no camouflage. There 
was nothing left to luck or chance. 

The first move wasto have the Boardof Edu- 
cation select nine of the most important and 
influential men and women in the city and ap- 
point them as advisers of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Men and women who would never consent 
to being candidates for the Board of Educa- 
tion, who would never give time and energy to 
the wearisome details of School Board service, 
gladly accept appointment by the Board of 
Education to advise the board on matters of 
real importance. 

This Advisory Board consists of the  emi- 
nently wise men and women of the city, so 
that everyone had full confidence that the mil- 
lions voted would be wisely used. 

The schools played a vital part in it all. Each 
school produced a “School Bond _ Slogan,” 
which was published in a leaflet of slogans. 
These went to every home in the city and it is 
safe to say that every voter in the city read 
these with pride. 

There was also a captivating pageant by the 
school children and on the morning of the 
voting on bonds every pupil placed on the 
plate of father and mother printed instructions 
to “Vote for the Bonds.” 

The bonds carried five to one. 

Here are a few of the catchy slogans:— 


THE BOND ARGUMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 


Don't be slackers, 
Don't be fools; 

Vote for bonds— 
And help the schools. 


When it rains, our yards are ponds, 
So let us plan to vote for Bonds. 


You bought bonds for destruction 
Now vote bonds for instruction. 


Better schools—better scholars, 
Don’t be a slacker, 
Vote the dollars. 


Berkeley's for education, 
Should be our reputation. 


If you want Berkeley to boom 
Give the schools more room. 


Berkeley schools are in a mess, 
Because of their great crowdedness; 
If you would make the crowding less, 
On your ballot please write “yes.” 


The floors, they creak, 
The roofs, they leak. 
So please vote “yes” this very week. 


The chief business of democracy is education.—Governor Davis of Virginia, 1919. 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF NEBRASKA ON THE CHANGES 
IN EDUCATION 


BY DR. G. W. A. LUCKEY 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


After a service of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury among you, with faith in the profession 
and the state I extend to you personal greet- 
ings on the opportunity God has placed in your 
hands to arise and walk, yea even run. [ 
should like to speak to the genuine rank and 
file who have borne and must continue to bear 
the burden in the heat of the day. Be of good 
cheer. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap. There is 
nothing hidden that shall not in due season be 
revealed. Open diplomacy and honest deal- 
ing are now within grasp. A new era oi 
Christian democracy is dawning. Truth and 
right are dynamic attributes of the human soul, 
they may be temporarily suppressed but never 
destroyed. They furnish the foundation for 
enlightened public opinion which neither the 
cruelty of war, might, intrigue, favoritism, nor 
the pangs of hunger can shake, coerce, or 
make afraid. ‘To see the truth is to appreciate 
it, and the world is awakening to the cause of 
its misery. The privileged classes and honest 
but favored few are beginning to realize their 
personal responsibility for the intense  suffer- 
ing and inhuman condition of society that have 
been permitted to exist unmolested. Am I my 
brother’s keeper? 

Never before have the teachers of the coun- 
try been furnished with such an excellent op- 
portunity to reconstruct their educational  sys- 
tem in the light of the best of all the ages and 
to sow the seeds of truth and righteousness 
into soil made fertile through suffering and 
disappointment. The hand of providence has 
furnished the right opportunity and is now 
pointing the true way to the emancipation and 
democratization of humanity. It is fortunate 
indeed to be a trusted teacher in these times 
and permitted to share in the human emanci- 
pation and the scattering of truth to the chil- 
dren of men. To this generation has been en- 
trusted the problem of reorganizing and_ right- 
ing the educational, political, industrial, social, 
and religious systems of the world, and upon 
the teachers and educators who deal with hu- 
man character in the making rest the responsi- 
bility more than upon any other class. With a 
democratic league of nations, open diplomacy, 
fair dealing, just and helpful relations, and 
right education the problem is easy of solution, 
the world made safe. for democracy, and hu- 
manity given another chance to move forward. 
Will the teachers of the state, the nation, the 
world catch the spirit of the age and show 
themselves worthy and equal to the  emer- 
gency? There is no other calling in life so 
sacred and yital to human interests, so protec- 
tive of moral character and free from un- 


balancing temptations, so open and_ susceptible 
to the teachings of democracy, and so quick to 
suffer through partisan politics, personal 
favoritism, and autocratic methods. The pro- 
fession offers mo place to the weakling, the 
moral coward, the selfish trimmer, the impure 
in habit, person, or thought. It demands 
cleanness of body and mind, sincerity and 
honesty of purpose, keen intelligence and in- 
satiate thirst for truth, deep love of children— 
all children—and humanity, the highest culture 
bred in the pure and simple life, hopeful al- 
truism with a willingness to sacrifice self-in- 
terests fur the good of others. 

In the break up and readjustment of educa- 
tion and society that is now upon us the 
teachers of the country should assume their 
proper share of the responsibility and take 
their legitimate places in shaping and directing 
public opinion. We are now called upon to 
give special study to the league of nations and 
its pessibilities in uniting and democratizing the 
nations of the world, and to lend our aid in 
moulding public opinion in behalf of the best 
form of an international league that can be 
procured. Individuals and nations have grown 
far apart through false conditions of educa- 
tion. To bring them together and complete 
the great world changes that are now abso- 
lutely necessary, means severe criticism of the 
leaders, great personal sacrifice, it may be loss 
of property, position, and even death. But it 
is the price that democracy must pay to re- 
move the shackles from enslaved humanity. 
lf the individual chosen by enraged autocracy 
to pay the price is a true teacher, knows he is 
right, and that the end means greater happi- 
ness and comfort to humanity, he will not 
hesitate to make the sacrifice though it may 
mean death. The teachers of the country are 
on record in support of the league of nations, 
so are the great religious bodies, the national 
organizations of industry and labor, the _na- 
tional organizations of farmers, and all the 
common people wherein expression has been 
made. The league is sure of ratification in 
the home of its birth unless partisanship seek- 
ing an issue defeats the clearly expressed will 
of the people. 

If you have been following closely the party 
struggles of the peace congress you are aware 
of the great differences in viewpoint of the 
delegates and nations representing the entente 
powers. The democracy of the United States 
which is fathering the league of nations is 
very different from the centuries-old imperial- 
ism of Europe. It must be remembered that 
while military autocracy has been completely 
overthrown there still remains entrenched. in 
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power much of.the former autocratic .imperial- 
ism strengthened by secret treaties and_alli- 
ances. But fortunately eighty to ninety per 
cent. of the peoples of all nations are honest, 
upright, and democratic in spirit. They need 
only encouragement and sympathetic guidance 
to unite in mutual co-operation of law en- 
forcement, international justice, and right liv- 
ing. In all nations there are about three per 
cent. of the people dyed-in-the-wool autocrats 
and seven per cent. radical socialists (an- 
archists); not enough of either to do serious 
harm to democracy when alert and true. Un- 
fortunately for education and society the small 
per cent. of autocracy is nearly always found 
in the saddle and places of influence and special 
power. Since anarchy is the result of igno- 
rance, persecution, faulty education, and inhu- 
man suppression, it can not thrive in a true de- 
mocracy nor long survive under humane treat- 
ment. 

In this connection I should like to call your 
attention to the General Education Bill now 
before the United States Congress and the peo- 
ple of the country. It-is an effort on the part 
of leading educators to assist in the reorgani- 
zation of education by uniting the many kin- 
dred forces, eliminating wastes through  over- 
lappings, and increasing’ efficiency through 
better utilization of expert knowledge. Some 
changes of the sort have long been desired and 
needed. Money spent on the education of the 
people if honestly and wisely distributed and 
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intelligently. used will be of untold advantage, 
in advancing civilization. But here, too, no 
teacher can afford to remain indifferent to 
what the nation is about to do to better the 
condition of the schools. One thing, however, 
should stand out prominently in all our efforts 
to better the condition of the schools—increase 
their true democracy and keep them near to 
the heart of the common people, the backbone 
of civilization. 

A number of schoolmen have looked forward 
for several years with interest to the coming 
of the constitutional convention as an appropri- 
ate time to reconstruct the Nebraska school law 
in harmony with modern thought and present 
needs. For over two years one of the univer- 
sity professors together with fifteen to twenty 
of his graduate students made an extended 
study of state school laws with special 
reference to the needs of Nebraska. It would 
be unfortunate if this advanced information so 
important at this time should be scrapped and 
lost to the state for want of opportunity to put 
it in action. We owe to the profession every 
effort in our power to increase our knowledge 
and efficiency, to make our work better, our 
lives cleaner, our thoughts purer, and our in- 
terest in human’ welfare deeper. For this 
there can be no just money reward, but there 
is the richer and sweeter reward of work well 
done, of faithful service truly rendered, and of 
an important trust successfully fulfilled. 
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LETTERS FROM OVER THERE 


Le Mans, France, April 27, 1919. 
(12 Rue d’Aguessean, Paris) 

My dear Dr. Winship: I know that you will be 
glad to hear something about what we are attempt- 
ing to do. We landed at Brest on March 17 and after 
a week in Paris for instruction and clearance we 
were sent to this place. We are known as the Oc- 
cupational Guidance Group. I am sending you a pa- 
per that will explain our plan of work so it will be 
necessary only to .tell you what is not included. 

We had been told many times that the boys would 
not listen to anything that’ was not in the nature of 
an entertainment and we had decided not to make out 
work of that nature. We had no music and went 
straight to the question in hand and found that they 
were most keenly interested and were willing to stay 
as long as the rules of the camp would permit. We 
soon found that the boys were more than glad to 
get suggestions as to schools here and there and to 
learn where they can get books that deal with their 
problems. We found that they would go to the li- 
brary and grab all the books we could make them 
know were worthwhile. They would fill to over- 
flowing any class that was organized within their 
reach. 

We had private conferences and found the boys 
were there and appreciated to the full any sugges- 
tions that could be given. They were told where 
we could be found in the town in Le Mans and our 
rooms were visited often by boys who wanted to talk 
over the whole problem of their jobs and how to 
prepare for them. Let me here give praise to the 


American Library Association for the work that it 
is doing over here. 

We find that the doughboy has seen enough of life 
and death to desire only real things. He does not 
want shams and he won’t stand for them. 

One of the things he is going to demand is that 
we have a school system that will reach all of the 
boys and girls of America in a more effective way 
than it has done in the past. The other night I was 
talking to a group of boys and they were telling me 
their problems. One asked “what am I to do, I am 
working in a mill for fifteen dollars per week; I have 
a family of three and I never went to school a day 
in my life.’ He was born and ‘raised and nof edu- 
cated in the United States. When he had finished I 
could see tears in the eyes of a large number. I also 
saw a determination in their faces that is going to 
result in action. These boys want to make America 
really democratic. 

Sincerely, 
L. R. Alderman. 


AMERICANS IN FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES. 


BY ARTHUR H, CHAMBERLAIN 


There are at the present time some 8,000 American 
students, members of the American Expeditionary 
Force, registered in French Universities, and 2,000 in 
British universities. A half dozen of the French uni- 
versities are used. At Beaune, Cote d’Or, France, the 
American E. F. University, there are perhaps 8,000 
students enrolled in the eleven colleges, the largest 
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number being in the Collegé of Business. Thete aré 
an additional 2,000 students billeted at Allerey, the 
Agricultural Department of the University, a model 
farm of 200 acres, situated less that a dozen miles 
from Beaune. 

In Great Britain, as Base Section No. 3, there are 
three districts, London constituting District No. L 
In the various colleges and schools of the University 
of London there are as students 310 officers and 526 
soldiers, a total of 836. At the University of Oxford 
there are 123 officers and 31 soldiers; the University 
of Bristol, 5 officers and 17 soldiers; University Col- 
lege, Reading, 1 officer and 4 soldiers; making the en- 
tire number in District 1, 1,017, of which there are 439 
officers and 578 soldiers. 

District No. 2 comprehends the Universities of 
Aberystwyth, Wales, and the English Universities of 
Birmingham, Cambridge, Harpenden, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Nottingham and Sheffield,—a total 
of 205 officers and 242 soldiers, 447 in all; Cambridge 
leads with 147 officers and 48 soldiers. 

Scotland and Ireland are embraced in District No. 
3. The colleges used are at Aberdeen, Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Galway, Glasgow and St. Andrew's. 
Enrolled in these institutions are 131 officers and 334 
men, in all 465. Thus the number of students en- 
rolled in British universities on or before March 24, 
1919, was 775 officers and 1,154 soldiers,—a total of 
1,929. 

All those enrolled in British universities are college 
men, some college graduates and practically all of 
whom have had two years of college work or its 
equivalent. “There are, therefore, many problems 
that have to be faced in the handling of men at the 
various undergraduate schools in France which do 
not enter into the problem at all here in England,” 
writes Colonel F. F. Longley, commanding officer of 
the United States Army Students in British Univer- 
sities. “The universities,” continues Colonel Long- 
ley, “have shown a very fine spirit in this whole mat- 
ter and have given our men a wonderful welcome. 
At practically every point the men’ have everything 
they need for their interest and profit and in that 
respect the problem is fairly simple.” 

The placing of American students in French and 
British universities is likely to revolutionize the in- 
terpretation and teaching of American and modern 
history in the schools of America, and, let us hope, in 
the schools of France and Britain. The plan will 
lead also to a fine appreciation and understanding 


of the various countries on the part of their allies... 


Narrow and provincial views will be modified. Mo- 
tives little understood will not be impugned until the 
evidence is all in. No doubt we shall have in force a 
more far-reaching plan of exchange of professors 
than formerly. Students of the various nations, too, 
will pursue work in foreign universities, credit to be 
given them in their own institutions for work satis- 
factorily accomplished elsewhere. 

We are meeting scores of officers and men in 
France, who, forced to leave college before the com- 
pletion of their courses, or desiring to do advanced 
work here, are willing, if necessary, to give up pros- 
pect of early return to America with their outfits, 
provided they can secure admission to classes on this 
side. The pity of it all is that the French and Brit- 
ish universities are now working at capacity and the 
American E. F. University has before it applications 
far beyond its ability to accommodate. But, whether 
studying in a university, a post or divisional school, 
Or pursuing a special line of study or reading, all 
these added experiences of the American soldier 
should count on return to America. The university 
or school or the employing firm that does not will- 


ingly give éredit for any and all work well done on 

either side of the channel, or that does not recog- 

nize the value in the broader outlook and added ex- 

perience on the part of the men, is reactionary and 

out of tune with the progressive spirit of the day. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 


April 14, 1919. 

You are doubtless familiar with the educational ef- 
forts in the American Expeditionary Force in gen- 
eral. Still you may be interested in a bit of personal 
experience in a definite project which, if duplicated 
many times, will give some conception of the actual 
work being done with the soldiers. 

Early in December I became attached to the 
Eighty-second Division, the “All American” Division, 
as Educational Adviser. It had just returned from 
the front, where its losses had been heavy. The units 
of the organization were, and still are, scattered 
over an area of some 1,600 square kilometers—most 
of the men poorly housed, with little fire or light, and 
the cold rain and mud surpassing anything I have 
seen in America. The men thus cold and wet, living 
a sort of nomadic life, with long hours of drill, and 
hoping soon to return home, naturally were not in- 
clined to the intellectual life; especially since we 
could offer them no comfortable meeting places. 
Furthermore, there was not a book of any kind in 
the division. 

Books! Aye, there’s the rub! One has to fight for 
everything he gets in the army. By making a special 
trip to Paris I succeeded in getting some textbooks 
from the Y. M. C. A. just before all texts were turned 
through army channels. These reached us on Christ- 
mas eve only to be burned in our unfortunate Christ- 
mas fire. Then through 4 mistake on the part of the 
military, which I shall not here describe, our first al- 
lotment of army books were diverted elsewhere and 
appropriated by others, so that it was February be- 
fore we got even a small beginning in books. 

My problem was, under these conditions, to or- 
ganize the latent forces, and to put on and super- 
vise an educational program. After a comprehensive 
survey showing the material on which, and the talent 
with which we had to work, we began (without 
books) first with the illiterate and non-English-speak- 
ing men. Soon the interest began to grow; the 
spirit of the men changed, and our division, with 
such unfortunate beginnings, now has 100 per cent. 
more educational work than any other single division 
in France, and forty per cent. more than the fore- 
most one in the Army of Occupation. 

Our March report shows that at the close of the 
month we had in daily class work 8,410 men. Be- 
sides these we had educational lectures, farmers’ in- 
stitutes, and many men meeting in sundry educa- 
tional clubs. This number, too, despite interruptions 
caused by moving from one area to another early in 
the month, “leaves” (about twenty-five per cent. of 
the men being away on final leave before embark- 
ing for home), and the entire engineering regiment 
absent in the former area “road building.” Any day 
one may see class: work in English for foreigners, 
reading and writing: for illiterates, common school 
and high school subjects, bookkeeping, shorthand, 
agriculture, telegraphy, wireless, salesmanship, elec- 
tricity, drafting, internal combustion engines, and 
many other subjects. 

The work, too, is of a high order. Many of our 
schools would be a credit to any city high school 
system. The teaching is all done by officers and 
soldiers. All work is purely voluntary on the part 


Continued on page 701. 
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ECONOMIC EMPHASIS 


There are men eminently devoted to educa- 
tion who are genuinely troubled over the em- 
phasis of the economic side of the professional 
discussions. 

We have never shared their anxiety. We 
have never missed an opportunity to take as 
active a part as possible in every campaign for 
increased salaries and improved conditions, for 
secure tenure and safe pensions. 

We have never found it necessary to hesitate 
to insist upon the highest standards of profes- 
sional progress. 

We have never known the spiritual flavor of 
a corps of teachers lowered because of a salary 
raise, improved tenure, or secure pensions. 

On the other hand we have never known 
gush to do as much as cash in improving the 
professional devotion of teachers. 

We have never known a corps of teachers 
to be more mercenary because they could live 
better. We have never known a_ corps of 
teachers who did not read better, dress better 
and improve their home comforts by improved 
economic conditions. We have never known a 
corps of teachers to fail to improve in health, 
in culture and in cheerfulness when they have 
had any considerable increase in salary. 

We have never been able to discover any ap- 
preciable improvement on a raise of $5.00 a 
month, 

Attention to the economics of the profession 
is as important as putting extra capital into a 
good business. 

Neglect of the economic side of the profes- 
sion in the interest of sentiment is like taking 
needed money out of business to promote one’s 
social standing by luxurious living. 
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There is more psychology in a twenty per 


cent. salary increase than in any psychological 


profundity we have ever known. 
_ The one is psychology in action, the other 
is psychology in cold storage. 
REAL DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


The great American vision is real democracy 
in America. 

The great American mission is real democ- 
racy for the Allied countries and through them 
ultimately of the world. 

The first great need is a real definition of 
real democracy. For this need I venture a 
definition: Real democracy is public respect for 
the common people and self-respect of the 
common people. 

This means that real democracy in educa- 
tion means public appreciation of teachers and 
teacher appreciation of the children of the 
common people. 

This necessitates many changes for the sake 
of democracy. 

First: There must be less gush and more 
cash from the federal educational authorities. 

Second: Thrift is indispensable to democ- 
racy. Democracy means personal  indepen- 
dence blended with service for others.. A thrift- 
less man cannot be a good democrat. A 
thriftless man cannot be highly serviceable to 
others. 

Third: Teachers cannot train the young 
for democracy on a living wage. They must 
have a thrift wage. A living wage means hav- 
ing to spend all they get on themselves and 
when they are through depend upon someoae 
to take care of them. 

Fourth: No country is a democracy _ that 
pays its teachers less than a thrift wage. No 
country is a democracy that does not educate 
all children for citizenship in a democracy. No 
country is educating its children for citizenship 
in a democracy that demands that teachers 
shall teach their children for love of the chil- 
dren while the taxpayers spend money on 
limousines or Fords for their boys and 
on theatre tickets and summer vacations 
for wife and daughters, or, what is worse, 
hoard it for after-death glory in promoting 
aristocratic scholarships. 

Fifth: There is no democracy possible with 
an autocratic school committee, board of edu- 
cation or bureau of education. Autocracy at 
the top never breeds democracy at the bottom. 

Sixth: It is hypocrisy raised to the nth 
power for the United States to plead for mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy over there 
without making democracy safe over here by 
giving Americans a real democracy in *educa- 
tion, 

SILK MILL PEDAGOGY 


An hour in a silk mill in Paterson, New 
Jersey, is a fine course in pedagogy. 

It is interesting to study the looms that 
make a million yards of ribbon a month in a 
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mill that makes the most béaiutiful, artistic pat- 
terns designed in America. 

In making a ribbon four inches wide there 
are twelve hundred delicate silk threads and 
twelve hundred tiny hooks, each scheduled for 
one of the silk threads, The threads are of 
many colors, and there are shuttles of different 
colored threads. 

Far above is a reel three feet in diameter 
over which runs an endless chain of cards 
perforated with little round holes much as in a 
piano-player music roll, 

A brilliant artist produces a colored design 
of surpassing beauty. A skillful man cuts the 
holes in the card to represent absolutely and 
artistically the design. These perforated cards 
are placed on the reel and the machine does 
the rest. 

Each hook suspended so as to play with its 
special silk thread has one spot on the card- 
board that interests it and if a hole is in that 
spot the hook gets into action, picks up its silk 
thread and the appropriate shuttle does the 
rest. Of course there are often many threads 
lifted at once, each playing its part in the 
beautiful design, which may be an American 
eagle or a peacock with his tail spread. 

If the ribbon is fairly plain, is for general 
use, and is to be sold by the thousands oi 
yards, quantity and speed are the aims of the 
loom, but if the design is so intricate and the 
cost so great that only a few can indulge in it 
there is no thought of speed or quantity. 

As I stood beside one loom and then another 
I fancied I had the school system before me, 

Every child has hundfeds of many colored 
threads going always on their way. 

There are many possible hooks to raise one 
thread or many, one color or many, and there 
are several shuttles ready for action. 

The immortal designer has made a pattern, 
a complicated pattern, a sturdy workman for 
the forge or a delicate, dainty woman for the 
millinery shop; a genius to create an NC-4 or 
a Read to pilot it across the sea; a Caruso to 
render a masterpiece to thrill an audience or 
the creator of a Victor to enable millions to 
hear him for a thousand years. 

The schools are for the children for six, 
eight or twelve years. Are they so connected 
with the immortal pattern that the threads 
may be raised to give the right color at the 
right time? Are there different shuttles with 
different colors to furnish the right back- 
ground for the pattern? 

Is there anything in the world as complicated 
as the human mind from six to sixteen years 
of age? Is there any tragedy as great as to 
attempt to make but one pattern? 

9-0: 

REVOLUTIONARY DAYS IN RUSSIA* 
Whatever one may think of the wisdom of 
teaching children about Bolshevism and the Rus- 


* “Revolutionary Days.” Recollections of and Bolsheviki, 

m: Small, Maynar y. Clo 

Price, $2.00 net; $3.20 by 


sian terrorism of the last few years—and we 


have never been brought into a state of mind 
in which we have been at all sure that it is 
wise,—we think there can be no doubt but that 
teachers need to know something of the great 
uprising, not of the sentimental side of it but 
of the reaction of the theories in the action of 
the victors. 

With this in mind we recommend most heart- 
ily this remarkable book. It is a first-hand 
narrative of Russia in the last- days of autocracy 
through the revolution to the Bolshevik 
régime, comparable to the best of the famous 
memoirs of the French Revolution. In fact, 
the book might well be entitled “Memoirs of a 
Twentieth Century Emigrée,” for it is primarily 
the record of the adventures of this American 
Princess and her husband, Prince Cantacuzéne, 
a Major-General commanding a brigade of the 
Imperial Guard in Russia. Belonging to the 
Palace Circle as she did, the author is able to 
give an intimate chronicle of events in Russia, 
but above all it is a great human interest story, 
the expression of a charming gentlewoman, 
told with delightful diction. The volume is of 
especial appeal to the American people, beyond 
its intrinsic interest, for the Princess Cantacu- 
zene, Countess Spéransky, was Miss Julia Dent 
Grant, the granddaughter of President U. S. 
Grant, the daughter of Major-General Fred D. 
Grant. 

This is the one book on the Russian trans- 
formation which has seemed to us entirely wise 
for every teacher to read. It is evidently 
reliable as to fact and not mischievous as to in- 
terpretation. 
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MODERN FARMING* 


The world needs and the United States must 
have the modern farmer. ‘The United States 
will never have the modern farmer except 
through the schools, and the schools will never 
produce the modern farmer by the old-time 
methods. 

The World War demonstrated completely 
that men, equipment, armament, ships, _rail- 
roads, coal mines, could not win the war with- 
out the farmer. Every dreadnaught, sub- 
marine chaser, aviator, tankman, §artillery- 
man, cavalryman, infantryman, prayed for the 
farmer at morning, noon and night.- 

In peace the farmer is as vital a factor as in 
war. There is not a mill or factory, store or 
office, theatre or movie, church or home, that 
is not as dependent upon the farmer as was the 
man who went over the top over there. 

The farming of yesterday cannot provide a 
living for the workmen of tomorrow. Not only 
are there to be vastly more people to be fed 
without new acres to be possessed, but every 
one of the new millions has a new and more 
notional appetite. The day of wild game, free 
fish, wild nuts and berries is fast passing. 


**Hidden Treasure.’’ By John Thomas Simpson. A Tale of Modern 
#160 net. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott mpany. Cloth. Price, 
1,50 net, 
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How is the new need to be met? One Way 
needs great emphasis, namely, the regenerat- 
ing of the old farm. The abandonment of old 
farms may have been excusable in that day, but 
to leave them abandoned is now a tragedy. 

The Federal government is expending two 
hundred dollars an acre for irrigating land a 
thousand miles from market when it could pro- 
vide good land for forty dollars an acre within 
forty miles of the best markets in the world. 

“Hidden Treasure,” by John Thomas Simp- 
son, ought to do for abandoned farms what 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for slave labor. So 
mote it be. 

“Hidden Treasure” is a brilliant recital of 
the way a “chore” boy reconstructed the old 
home farm and won personal health and wealth 
through the reconstruction of the ruins of a 
prosperous farm of his boyhood. 

The reading of “Hidden Treasure” in every 
school east of the Mississippi would do infi- 
nitely more for God and humanity than the 
reading of much that children now read. 


HARVARD, AT LAST 


Harvard will be forgiven for the long delay 
in having a real School of Education, now that 
she is raising two million dollars to endow a 
Graduate School of Education. Why it was 
not done years ago cannot be explained. Why 
Harvard should let Columbia distance her in 
the professional educational race, and several 
other universities leave her in the rear, was as 
humiliating as it was inexplicable. A  promi- 
nent man, not in the educational field, explains 
it thus frankly when he attributes the delay 
to “the blindness of the Harvard New England 
crowd to the signs of the times for the past 
generation.” The fact isforgiven now that there 
is a real response to the impulse given by John 
D.Rockefdller—not exactly a Harvard man—in 
leading off with half a million dollars. We 
have no sympathy with those who fear that 
Harvard has sinned away the day of grace. It 
is late, to be sure, but there is to be a new op- 
portunity for professional education and Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Education will en- 
ter the new field at a good time. 


SEATTLE LEADS THE WORLD 


It is fact, not fancy, when we say that Seattle 
leads the world in a scientific, just and gener- 
ous salary schedule. A minimum salary of 
$1,200 for grade teachers leads the world, a 
discrimination of only $300 for high school 
leads the world when we consider the scientific 
way in which Superintendent Cooper reached 
that result, and $1,800 maximum for grade 
teachers leads the world, except in the case of 
New York. All honor to Seattle and Super- 
intendent Frank B. Cooper. 
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THE WAY THEY DO AT IDAHO FALLS 


There are high spots and some very high 
spots in the educational world of today and 
some of these are at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

The wife of the superintendent of schools 
died suddenly last year and he took the body 
to her former home in Pennsylvania. Here 
was a school man setting forth on an expen- 
sive as well as a sad journey. 

The president of a bank, with which he had 
done no business, brought him a book of 
blank checks, saying: “You are expected to 
pay all the expenses of this trip with this 
check book, with our compliments.” 

Who will match that? 

This same superintendent wanted the high 
school students to do some real gardening and, 
strange as it may seem to some people in the 
East, he went to the officials of a local church 
for advice. In a few days these church officials 
said: “We present you for use this season fifty 
acres that we have secured and it will be 
plowed and in every way prepared for the chil- 
dren.” 

Match that if you can in the East! 

BROWN SUCCEEDS COOK 

J. Stanley Brown of Joliet by unanimous 
vote of the State Normal School Board suc- 
ceeds President John W. Cook of DeKalb, I!- 
linois, State Normal School. Dr. Cook is to 
be non-resident lecturer on education at a 
salary of $2,500. This is a wholly unusual 
honor. So far as we recall Dr. James F. Mills- 
paugh of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, and $3,600 as president emeritus, is the 
only case of this kind. J. Stanley Brown’s pro- 
motion is most gratifying. As a township high 
school principal at Joliet he has been one of the 
foremost educators of the state, and has been 
distinctly a national figure. In the state and 
among the school people of the United States 
this recognition will give great satisfaction. 


RHODE ISLAND CELEBRATION 

The Rhode Island State Normal School 
celebrated its semi-centennial on June 7, and 
it was also made the occasion of celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the election of 
Thomas 'W. Bicknell as State Commissioner of 
Education. The Rhode Island State Normal 
School and the State Department of Education 
have played an important part in New Eng- 
land education and Dr. Bicknell energized both 
in their early days and it is delightful that he 
is still on the scene to be honored in such ap- 
preciative exercises. 

Psychology in action as a result of the demon- 
stration in war camps makes cold-storage psy- 
chology feel chilly. 

It is said that 2.2% of the American army in 
France were teachers. 


National Education Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 
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THE WEEK IN: REVIEW 


THE SENATE AND THE TREATY. 


The proposed Peace Treaty and Covenant 
has held the centre of the stage in the United 
States Senate the last week; the debates turn- 
ing, not upon the peace terms, but first, upon 
the resolution requesting the President to sub- 
mit the text of the treaty, and second, upon the 
investigation of the mysterious sources through 
which copies of the treaty had reached certain 
persons in New York. It appears that, through 
German sources, copies of the treaty have been 
widely circulated in Germany and in_ neutral 
countries, and have even been sold on _ the 
news-stands; while the American people and 
the American Senate have had nothing more 
than the admittedly-incomplete abstract to base 
their opinions upon. President Wilson has 
cabled his refusal, at this time, to communicate 
the official text to the Senate, and has. ex- 
pressed a hope that the Senate will push its in- 
vestigation of the “leak” through which copies 
of the treaty reached New York. 


THE TREATY PUBLISHED AT LAST. 


A copy of the treaty having reached Senator 
Borah of Idaho, he began reading it in the 
Senate, and moved to put it in the records; 
and, after several hours had been spent in the 
reading and in debate, the Senate voted, forty- 
seven to twenty-four, to print the text of the 
treaty in the Congressional Record. The 
government printing office made swift work 
with the printing, and, in a few hours, the 
treaty—filling about sixty pages of the Record 
—was ready for general perusal. In the mean- 
time, an American newspaper correspondent ar- 
rived in New York with a copy of the treaty, 
and a newspaper syndicate began publishing it 
in sections. But it is to be remembered that 
the treaty, as it appears in the Record and in 
the newspaper syndicate, is the treaty as origi- 
nally presented to the German delegates, and 
does net include such changes as have resulted 
from later conferences and notes. 


THE SECRET OF THE “LEAK.” 


The secret of the so-called “leak,” through 
which copies of the Peace Treaty reached cer- 
tain persons in New York, proves not to be 
very much of a secret after all, thanks to the 
frank statement volunteered to the Senate 
Committee by ex-Secretary Root. It appears 
that Mr. Root received his copy of the treaty— 
which was the copy that Senator Lodge saw 
in New York,—from Henry P. Davison, mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
and also head of the Red Cross societies, who 
got it from Thomas W. Lamont, also of the 
Morgan firm, who has been acting as financial 
adviser to the American mission at Paris. It 
was in connection with the Red Cross work, 
and the fact that that organization was _ in- 
corporated in the treaty, that Mr. Davison 
procured the copy from Mr. Lamont, and it 


was not until he returned to New York that he 
knew that copies were not being circulated 
here. Since then, he has kept it in his office; 
and the only person to whom he has shown it 
was Mr. Root, who, it will be remembered, had 
been specially consulted by the State Depart- 
ment and asked for suggestions. 


THE TREATY REWRITTEN. 


The proposed Peace Treaty, before being 
presented to the Germans, was entirely 
written and reprinted, for the incorporation of 
the explanations and clarifications contained in 
the Allied reply to the German counter pro- 
posals. It was found impracticable to attach 
the reply to the original document as this would 
leave important clauses obscure and imperfect; 
and a new text was required to cover changes 
in the Polish frontier and the _ plebiscite in 
Silesia. Verbal changes and corrections were 
necessary, as, for example, the interchangeable 
use of “may” and “shall” in translating the 
same French expression. Authentic despatches 
from Paris explain that the treaty, while un- 
changed in principle, is virtually a new docu- 
ment—so much so as to render obsolete the 
text as published in the United States. It will 
be no easy task to compare minutely the 
changes made and discover their significance. 


RAIDING THE NEW YORK SOVIET. 


The recent outburst of anarchy and_ the 
promiscuous bombing of the homes of judges 
and other high officials in different cities have 
at last aroused the authorities to make an in- 
vestigation of the activities of the Russian 
Soviet government, as carried on in New York 
City. The New York state constabulary raided 
the offices of the Soviet and took possession of 
books and papers and large quantities of 
propaganda material. They found a large force 
of stenographers and clerks, and seized mailing 
lists and card indexes. There were hundreds 
of South and Central American newspapers, 
containing Russian articles which evidently had 
been given out by the Bolshevik bureau. L. C. 
A. K. Martens, the representative of the Soviet 
government—the same one who, months ago, 
made an imperative demand on the Russian 
embassy at Washington for the surrender of 
all papers and funds belonging to the embassy 
—was summoned before an investigating Legis- 
lative Committee, and was highly indignant at 
having his activities inquired into. 


AN EFFECTIVE ULTIMATUM. 


The ultimatum which Premier Clemenceau, 
President of the Peace Conference, telegraphed 
the Hungarian Government that attacks by 
Hungarian troops on  Czecho-Slovak forces 
must cease; and that, if they did not cease, 


Continued on page 706. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NATIONAL SECURITY. 


The National Security League will follow up this 


year the patriotic educational propaganda which it 
inaugurated last summer among the school teachers 
of the country, in which the league’s doctrine of 
militant patriotism was carried to 5,000,000 school 
children through 100,000 teachers reached by the 
league at their summer schools. This year the Se- 
curity League will not conduct the elaborate system 
of courses and lectures which it provided at these 
summer schools last year, believing that the seed has 
been sown and that what is now most necessary is 
the supplying of adequate material for the teachers’ 
use. 

To this end the Security League will circulate free 
of charge among all the teachers in the 700 leading 
teachers’ summer schools, scattered throughout all 
the states, a carefully prepared and edited volume 
of 260 pages, entitled “War Facts and Peace Prob- 
lems.” Dr. Arthur Frothingham, one of the leading 
living archaeologists and historians, is the author of 
this book, assisted by Thomas W. Churchill, former 
president of the Board of Education of New York 
City; Dr. Talcott Williams, dean of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism; Dr. Claude H. 
Van Tyne, of the University of Michigan; Dr. Henry 
D. Thompson, of Princeton University, and Dr. Rob- 
ert M. McElroy, the Security League’s educational 
director. 

The book deals with a wide range of subjects 
brought immediately up to date. A _ section on in- 
ternational problems of peace includes an exposition 
of the League of Nations plan and the Treaty of 
Peace itself. There is a complete discussion of the 
facts, causes, progress and interpretation of the war, 
including Germany’s plan for the educational and 
economic subjection of the world, a summary of the 
big campaigns of the war, a chronology and a pro- 
nouncing vocabulary. The book includes a treatise 
on the ethnology of the new nations of the world 
and sets forth completely the history and theory of 
Bolshevism. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL* 


BY HENRY P, DAVISON 


During the past nearly twenty-one months the 
American people have given in cash and supplies to 
the American Red Cross more than $400,000,000. The 
effort of the American Red Cross in this war has 
constituted by far the largest voluntary gifts of 
money, of hand and heart, ever contributed purely 
for the relief of human suffering. Fully 8,000,000 
American women have exerted themselves in Red 
Cross service. 

When we entered the war the American Red Cross 
had about 500,000 members. Today, as the result of 
the recent Christmas Membership Roll Call, there 
are upwards of 17,000,000 full paid members outside 
of the members of the Junior Red Cross, number- 
ing perhaps 9,000,000 school children additional. 

Surgeon General Ireland of the United States Army 
recently said: “The Red Cross has been an enter- 
prise as vast as the war itself. From the beginning 
it has done those things which the Army Medical 
Corps wanted done, but could not do itself” 

The Red Cross endeavor in France has naturally 
been upon an exceptionally large scale where ser- 


*Extracts from a report. 


vice has been rendered to the American Army and 
to the French Army and the French people as well, 
the latter particularly during the trying period when 
the Allied World was waiting for the American Army 
to arise in force and power. Our Army of Occupation 
in Germany was followed with medical units pre- 
pared to render the same emergency aid and supply 
service which was the primary business of the Red 
Cross during hostilities. The Army Canteen Service 
along the lines of travel has actually increased 
since the armistice. 

The American Red Cross work in France was ini- 
tiated by a commission of eighteen men who landed 
on French shores June 13, 1917. Since then some 
9,000 persons have been upon the rolls in France, of 
whom 7,000 were actively engaged when the armistice 
was signed. An indication of the present scale of 
the work will be obtained from the fact that the 
services of 6,000 persons are still required. 

The occasion for concentration of effort in Italy, 
England, Belgium, and even in France, having na- 
turally and normally diminished, it has been possi- 
ble to divert supplies and personnel in large meas- 
ure to the aid of those people in the Near East who 
have hitherto been inaccessible to outside assist- 
ance, but whose sufferings have been upon an ap- 
palling scale. The needs of these peoples are so vast 
that governments alone can meet them, but the 
American Red Cross is making an effort to relieve 
immediately the more acute distress. 

An extensive group of American workers has 
been dispatched to carry vitally needed supplies, and 
to work this winter in the various Balkan countries. 

A commission has reached Poland with doctors and 
nurses, medical supplies, and food for sick children 
and invalids. An American Red Cross Commission 
has also been appointed to aid in relieving the suf- 
fering of Russian prisoners still confined in German 
prison camps. 

An important commission is still working in Pales- 
tine. Throughout the war special co-operation has 
been given to the Armenian and Syrian Relief Com- 
mission, which was the only agency able to carry re- 
lief in the interior of Turkish dominions. 


The movement represented by this work has as- 
sumed an intimate place in the daily life of our peo- 
ple at home. The army of workers which has been 
recruited and trained during the war must not be 
demobilized. All our experience in the war shows 
clearly that there is an unlimited field for service of 
the kind which can be performed with peculiar ef- 
fectiveness by the Red Cross. What its future tasks 
may be it is yet impossible to forecast. 

Nothing could be of greater importance to the 
American Red Cross than the plans set in motion by 
the five great Red Cross societies of the world to 
develop a program of extended activities in the in- 
terest of humanity. The conception involves not 
alone efforts to relieve human suffering, but to pre- 
vent it; not alone a movement by the people of an 
individual nation, but an attempt to arouse all peo- 
ple to a sense of their responsibility for the wel- 
fare of their fellow beings throughout the world. 

For accomplishing its mission in the years ahead 
of us the Red Cross will require the ablest possible 
leadership, and must enjoy the continued support, 
sympathy and participation in its work of the whole 
American people. It is particularly fortunate that 
such a man as Dr. Livingston Farrand should have 
been selegted as the permanent head of the organi- 
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zation. The unstinted fashion in which all our peo- 
ple gave of themselves throughout the war is the 
best assurance that our Red Cross will continue to 
receive that co-operation which will make its work 
a source of pride and inspiration to every American. 
POSITION OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE. 
BY EDWIN H. SCOTT 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College ba 

The state has placed upon the Normal School and 
Normal College the task of training teachers for the 
public school system. Practical school men have 
found, as a result of this demand of the state, that 
the normal schools have by careful and intelligent 
effort, turned out as graduates many of the finest 
teachers of the elementary grades. This is to be ex- 
pected since the normal schools have bent their en- 
tire effort on this one problem, while other schools 
and colleges have turned out teachers only as an in- 
cident of their work. 

Recent years show a development of the public 
school system bringing specialization in teaching into 
the high schools and down even into the grades, to 
some extent. State Normal Schools and Normal Col- 
leges, recognizing the obligation laid upon them by 
the state, have attempted to meet this issue by train- 
ing teachers for the new positions of responsibility 
in the junior and senior high schools as well as for 
the position of supervision in the school system. 

This condition has developed a more advanced type 
of teacher-training institution’ The main work for 
the elementary school is still to be cared for by the 
normal school, which should demand a graduation 
from a standard four-year high school as a minimum 
for entrance, and which will add to such entrance re- 
quirements two years of professional teacher-train- 
ing to fit the prospective teacher for teaching in 
elementary and rural schools. A more advanced 
task also is placed upon the normal college whose 
problem is to fit, in addition to the elementary 
schools, teachers and others for the more advanced 
positions in the school system. Such positions de- 
mand not only specialization in the pedagogical prob- 
lems of the schoolroom, teaching and school life gen- 
erally, but besides intensive study of the subject 
matter of instruction. 

Quoting a recent letter from Dr. Bagley, “the cur- 
ricula of normal colleges should be professional in 
purpose and scope. In this sense the analogy of the 
normal college with colleges of law and medicine is 
close.” The normal college will take the position in 
the vocational problem of teacher training that the 
colleges of general culture, for agriculture, for the 
industries and for the professions do in their spheres. 

Normal colleges shall have an entrance require- 
ment of equal rating with such higher institutions, 
namely, graduation from a standard high school. In 
addition to this will be given in the normal college 
four years of professional residence work along cer- 
tain specified professional lines. This naturally 
means that eventually the normal college must so 
organize its courses of study as to produce well 
trained teachers along all lines of work which are 
presented in our public school system. Special de- 
partments must be maintained that the prospective 
teacher may receive training along the two lines, 
that of exact, informational subject matter, and also 


of the pedagogical problem of teaching such mat-- 
ter, and the general function of the teacher. 

As to its aims, the normal college will differ from: 
the college of general culture primarily because of 
its peculiar vocational viewpoint. It will differ fromm 
other vocational colleges because the normal college 
must have in mind always not only the necessary 
subject matter of instruction but the problem of 
student development which is of first importance.. 
The economic aspects: of the science or art taught 
may have reasonable consideration but not undue 
prominence. 

Again as to the general scheme and studies of the 
normal college, in the courses for the bachelor of 
science or arts, subjects as pedagogy, rural schooP 
management, practice teaching will be substituted for 
certain standard courses in the literary colleges. The 
language studied will be less expansive as to the 
number of languages taught but thorough as far as it 
goes. Courses in agriculture, home economics and: 
applied science will be included in the curricula so 
far as they deal with the fundamental organizatiom 
and development of society which the public sys- 
tem is established to conserve and improve. Where 
the ordinary college gives laboratory work, our train- 
ing schools shall keep in mind the practical applica- 
tion of the subject matter taught. For a while, how- 
ever, the normal colleges, as in the case with our 
agricultural colleges, may feel the pressing need of 
offering to those, unable to take full courses, shorter 
courses of one, two, or three years which shall train 
for special lines of activity where the degrees con- 
ferred with full courses are in such cases for the 
present of less importance. 

In conclusion, I believe that the normal college of 
the future will base its work, as is the case with other 
colleges, on the requirement of graduation from a 
standard four-year high school course; that on this 
foundation will be built a four-year course of resi- 
dence work, featuring the fundamental courses and 
subject matter found in the public school system; 
that the whole work shall be shaped from the stand- 
point of the pedagogical problem of fitting the pupil 
in the public school system for a successful, happy 
and useful career through a symmetrical development 
of his mental, moral afd physical life. One of the 
state constitutions affirms the aim of public educa- 
tion is to train for morality, citizenship and self-sup- 
port, to produce good, intelligent and_ self-supporting 
citizens. In training teachers and in public education 
these great fundamental aims must always be kept 
in view. 

—_o—_- 
May 18, 1919. 
Journal of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Answering an inquiry in the Educa- 
tional Forum of May 8, 1919, I submit the following :— 

Warren H. Wilson, Associate in Education and Ad- 
viser in Rural Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Graduated at Oberlin 1890, A. M. 1894; D. D. 1916; 
Ph. D. Columbia 1907; D. D. Tusculum College 1912. 

Author of “The Church of the Open Country,” 
“Quaker Hill.” 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. Meredith. 

Trenton, N. J. 


--- 


Don’t demobilize your patriotism.— Macy Campbell, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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HARRYING BIRDS’ NESTS 


BY CHARLES G. PLUMMER, M. D. 
Salt Lake City 


~ So far as I can recall, and I have gone over 
each one of these events in my life carefully, 
I never robbed a bird’s nest. I did everything 
else that inclined toward the devilish and un- 
heard of along with other boys of my age, al- 
ways quite harmless efforts to have a “good 
time,” but there was a still small voice housed 
in my insides that called me back, held me 
away from marauding of such character. I was 
not a bit backward when it came to filching a 
few apples from a neighbor's orchard, or swip- 
ing some “roast’en ears” from the field, or 
slipping secretly into a melon patch in the 
early evening (I was afraid to go after real 
darkness had set in), just to sample the goodies 
that grew in such places, but never was a 
bird’s nest disturbed by me. 

I have collected stamps and old coins; I 
hhave nosed about quaint old curiosity shops for 
‘ancient rugs and furniture: I have delved 
in the bibliophile’s recesses for queer and rare 
tomes; I have even’ bred shown 
fancy chickens in the big shows,—but always 
I have drawn the line in acquiring a “fad” of 
such unqualified pillage and sacrifice as “egg 
collecting 

All creation abounds in enemies of all 


‘sorts that prey upon wild bird-life. Snakes of 


many species feed ravenously, especially the 
terror of a black-snake, upon tender fledge- 
lings, and they do not hesitate to gorge their 
skins when the opportunity is afforded them 


upon the parent birds. Field mice scour every 


nook and corner of their narrow domains to 
get at the eggs or birdlings in their nests, 
especially in the nests of ground-building birds. 
Skunks tread softly as they make their way 
in and out of the bushes upon the ground, in- 
vent upon seizing whatever edible comes within 
reach of their moses. Wild hunter-cats dis- 


dain to eat anything but the young birds that - 


they hunt from one season’s end to the other, 
and take many millions of song and __ insec- 
tivorous friends during their few years of life. 
Hawks feed mercilessly upon all kinds of 
bird-life when they can get hold of them. The 
wary weasel sneaks about, in and out of un- 
usual places, ever on the alert for a bird and its 
young, and many feathered songsters fall be- 
fore his capacity. Catbirds and jays plunder 
the homes of all birds while the cawing crow 
laughs at the performance that he attempts 
whenever he can find the prey. At night 
swiftly flying owls seize silently any perching 
birds or light unhurried ways the 
nests and carry away the young contained in 
them. The common shrike or _ butcher-bird, 
that daylight assassin of tiny songsters, makes 
many a clean-up of parents and_ fledgelings 
and because he goes about his murderous 


ways so unsuspectingly he is countenanced. 


That harrying red-devil, the red squirrel, eats 
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more wild birds’ eggs and young than any 
other one creature; and I often suspect his 
gray relative is not so harmless as he would 
like to have us believe him to be. 

To all of these native marauders I yield be- 
cause it is within the scheme of nature that 
such things should occur. In the out-of-doors 
we look for just such activities among the 
wild folk. Everywhere sounds forth the com- 
mand in nature that only the fit shall survive! 


- And each creature expects to look out for it- 


self entirely and with a power that is measure- 
less, and it does so with the respect of even 
those that are its enemies, because life is a 
battle waged under all kinds of hardships. 

To the last and meanest of wild-life enemies, 
nature’s arch marauder, man, goes the compli- 
ment, if he be so hard-shelled as to accept it, 
that he is the all conqueror! From high-pow- 
ered guns, with which he slaughters unmerci- 
fully the water-fowl of creation, to the stilted, 
academic excuse of “scientific knowledge,” he 
ravages wild birds’ homes and _ even their 
bodies for specimens, many years after 
“science” has named, charted and placed in 
niches of their own, all the birds of this conti- 
nent! 

Such individuals pose as naturalists, orni- 
thologists or what-not, trying to excuse their 
murderous practices under cover of the term 
“Collector” and cajole their friends into aiding 
them to carry off their nefarious practices 
without molestation. In such ways do these 
“collectors” exchange the products of their 
toil and barter, not for money! of course not, 
just for fun, just to satisfy an inordinate ca- 
pacity as poseurs before an unknown public— 
just to obtain as rare and costly specimens of 
wild bird-life as their fine-toothed combs can 
catch. within their long, unfailing teeth. 

Try to seeure an egg of some rare bird 
from one of these “harriers” and see what it 
will cost. Fifty dollars is not an unusual price 
for some species. No wonder the birds are 
getting scarce’ when these men “clutch” all 
the eggs a bird will lay in one season, and then 
when they “blow” them, rarely is it the case 
that a “collector” can save more than one egg 
out of every four! Think of what a slaughter- 
house these men must run in their anxiety to 
be known as scientists! Count the thousands 
upon thousands of fertile wild bird eggs that 
are sacrificed to the greed of these men’s 
vanity! 

I have no comment to make when an insti- 
tution of learning desires to procure one egg 
of a rare species of birds, that is perfectly 
legitimate, but to the procurer at wholesale 
rates of the eggs of all wild birds for private 
cabinet seclusion and gloating, my own_ belief 
is that there is no place for such a creature in 
society. Some day the public will awaken to 
the loss of its beautiful songsters—but it will 
be too late—for they sing but too short a time 
at best.—Deseret News. 
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A MODERN COURSE OF STUDY ~~ 


BY H. C. WEBER 
Superintendent, Nashville 
[A statement to the Board of Education.] 


There is need of a course of study to meet 
the present-day demands that fits the future 
needs of the student. 

In early times when only those entering the 
professions deemed education necessary, 
courses of study were constructed to fit the 
few. When education became universal it was 
recognized that training must be provided to 
fit all for the work in the life awaiting them. 
This led to all sorts of additions, extensions 
and crowding until the course of study  in- 
tended to fit all, in fact did not fit any. 

All new desirable and sometimes undesirable 
subjects suggested were added to the already 
crowded course of study and not substituted 
for some subject which modern advancement 
had rendered unnecessary as part of the stu- 
dent’s scholastic equipment. The printing press 
has made information too readily available on 
the book shelf for it to constitute so large a 
part of education. In fact, information is not 
education at all,-but rather the ability to use 
it should be the end aimed at. , 

After the educational tools are acquired the 
information gained should be incidental to the 
training of the mind to think and the hand to 
do; and here it is that differentiation must be- 
gin. The sum of human knowledge is now too 
vast and the demand for special training too 
imperative to attempt more general instruction 
than is absolutely necessary for the proper 
training in the specialties. 

Educators have long recognized that certain 
subjects belong in one part of the course of 
study and others in another part.: But in prac- 
tice, from a desire to give to the child who 
might not attend school for the entire course, 
some knowledge of all things deemed requisite 
for even passable preparation for life, the ten- 
dency has been to put in all parts of the course 
of study all things. This practice has not only 
over-crowded the course of study until ten-year- 
old children have as many as eleven different 
subjects to study at the same time and_ the 
desks will not hold all the books, but it re- 
sulted in placing subjects in the course at a 
time when the pupil's mind was neither ready 
to receive it, nor to profit by its study. 

Now that every child is required by law to 
attend school at least until he is fourteen years 
of age, there is no longer an excuse for over- 
crowding the course of study in the early 
years. Courses of study can now, without ar- 
gument, be arranged so that those subjects ac- 
quired largely through the exercise of the 
memory would come before period of 
adolescence those branches acquired 
through the power to reason, come after that 
period. 

The course of study has taken on so many 
excrescences that to attempt to amend it 
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would only add to the confusion. Like an old 
added-to house it should be torn down and re- 
built, using such old material as is fit for the 
new structure and adding such new material 
as modern advancement has made desirable. 
The subjects should be grouped so that at no 
time would the child be required to pursue 
more than four subjects and those suitable to 
his mental stage of development. 

With such a course of study pupils should be 
brought through the schools with real, positive 
and accurate knowledge of the subjects tauglit 
and with a mind trained to use _ intelligently 
information as gathered in later years. 

Such a course of study does not require any 
different books from those now published, but 
it would require fewer than are now used. 
The question of textbooks is not involved in 
the building of a course of study. That ques- 
tion would come up afterwards when selecting 
books best suited to the work outlined. The 
teacher is of the most importance, the course 
of study next and the textbook of least con- 
cern. 
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LETTERS FROM OVER THERE 
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of soldiers except for iliterates and for men unable 
to speak the English language, but when a man elects 
to take a course he must be faithful in attendance. 
Speaking of illiterates, this phase of the work de- 
serves special mention. Every man in the division 
is going home able to speak, read, and write the Eng- 
lish language, whereas three months ago there were 
1,828 men unable to read and write, and 498 men un- 
able to speak the language. They, as a class, are de- 
lighted. Oh, it’s great! The appreciations that I 
have had from this illiterate class alone, and the 
eagerness which they show, are worth many times all 
it has cost. Besides, these men in post schools, we 
have sent several’hundred to English and French 
universities, others to the A. E. F. University and 
other special schools, and not a few have gone as 
instructors. Uncle Sam is certainly doing a good 
part by his boys—and these boys are worthy of our 
good uncle. 

Well, do you wonder that I am happy in this work, 
even in a foreign land, and in the mud and rain? Or 
do you think it strange that I declined an invitation 
to live in Paris and direct the work of the Paris 
region when there is such real contact in the field? 
Surely my line has been cast in pleasant places. I’m 
glad that I came and that I took a place out with the 
men rather than in a city office. But after two years’ 
service with the soldiers I shall be delighted to get 
home again and into regular work. As the work is 
to be purely an army activity after April 15, I have 
contracted with the government for two months’ ad- 
ditional service, and then—America for me! 


Cordially yours 
J. A. Koontz. 


E. J. L., Indiana: I sincerely appreciate each edition 
of the Journal of Education. I have many magazines on 
my desk, but none I enjoy more than I do yours and none 
is more carefully read than yours. 
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BOOK TABLE 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. For Junior High and Upper Gram- 
mar Grades. By Walter Taylor Field. Boston: Ginn 

Co. Price, $1. 

_ The selections in this book cover a period of almost 

six hundred years, ranging from Chaucer to Woodrow 

Wilson. The readings are prefaced by a good portrait 

of the author, together with a brief biographical sketch. 

The selections have been made with trained judgment 

and in excellent taste. A teacher will find the book valu- 

able for use in general readings and especially in the 
study of English, and the scholars will be interested. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. First 
Book. By E. H. Taybor, Ph.D., and Fiske Allen, A.M. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 

This is the first of two books in mathematics for the 
seventh and eighth grades. The books assume that the 
pupil has mastered the work in arithmetic usually given in 
the first six grades. They continue the work in arith- 
metic by drill to obtain speed and accuracy, a study of 
percentage and its applications in ordinary business and 
in other everyday affairs, and a study of mensuration. 
They extend the mathematical content of the course of 
the seventh and eighth grades by including those parts of 
elementary algebra and geometry that are adapted to the 
abilities of the pupils of these grades. This extension is 
made possible by the omission of the more difficult and 
technical applications of arithmetic found in the tradi- 
tional course. These books contain enough of algebra 
and geometry so that a year may be gained in the later 
course in the high school. Algebra is approached throuch 
the formula which is its most practical aspect for the 
beginning pupil. Throughout the course the pupil is 
given practice in stating rules as formulas and formulas 
as rules until the formula comes to be a natural ex- 
pression for mathematical truths. 


NEW ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY. With 
Many Exercises for Practice. By Frank V. Irish. 
New York: Lloyd Adams Noble. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents. 

Mr. Irish is gifted with skill in bookmaking and the art 
of eliminating non-essentials in such a way as to magnify 
essentials. This book, “The New Orthography and Or- 
thoepy,” is an admirable demonstration of his rare ability. 
In 133 pages he presents all that is indispensable in 
Phonology, phonotypy, orthoepy, accent, articulation, 
enunciation, pronunciation, syllabication, word-study,. or- 
thographic spelling, etymology, word analysis, synonyms, 
homonyms, and punctuation. 

The best demonstration of the :up-to-the-minuteness of 
Mr. Irish is the fact that he has a list.of ninety war 
_— most of which have been born out of the World 

Jar. 


BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES. Part One, Elementary 
Bookkeeping; Part Two, Advanced Bookkeeping. By 
Wallace E. Bartholomew. New York, Boston, Chicago: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents for each volume. 

The Gregg Publishing Company has had almost limit- 
less experience in demonstrating every theory in account- 
ing and has the pick of the country in the choice of au- 
thors. For us to attempt to speak discriminatingly of such 
a work as this would impeach our judgment. Suffice it 
to say that this book brings together a number of drill 
and review exercises for use in elementary bookkeeping 
classes. The importance of financial statements has been 
recognized in a large number of exercises provided for 
drill in the preparation of profit and loss statements and 
balance sheets. A generous portion of the book is given 
to the business narrative, the most effective means for re- 
viewing the principles and the technique involved in 
making the business record. There are five complete ex- 
aminations designed for use as a final review of the 
year’s work. 

Part Two presents a collection of supplementary ex- 
ercises for use in more advanced classes. The exercises 
are selected from the examinations given by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York at regular intervals 
during the past six years. 

A study of the principles underlying the bookkeeping 
devices, such as subsidiary ledgers, columnar books, and 
the like. as well as of the technique involved in the use 
made of these devices, constitutes a prominent feature of 


the work in advanced bookkeeping. That the teacher may 
have adequate means for review in this phase of the sub- 
ject, a considerable portion of the book is devoted to ex- 
ercises adapted to the purpose. 


SHORT STORIES OF THE NEW AMERICA, INTER- 
PRETING THE AMERICA OF THIS AGE TO 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS AND GIRLS. Selected and 
edited by Mary A. Laselle. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 

This is not the first time that Miss Laselle has demon- 
strated rare taste in selecting from the mass of material 
available that which is most vitally valuable, always 
having in mind the use to be made of the selections in 
school. Miss Laselle is an unusual combination of the 
expert book builder and the skillful teacher. 

Thinking people everywhere realize that it is not 
enough to place before the pupils in the schools the bare 
facts in regard to community and national life. The 
heart must be warmed, the feelings must be stirred, be- 
fore the will can be aroused to noble action in any great 
movement. 

The first aim of this book is to help to place clearly 
before young people the ideals of America through the 
medium of literature that will grip the attention and 
quicken the will to action. 

There are ten thrilling stories: “A Little Kansas 
Leaven,” “The Survivors,” “The Wildcat,” “The Citi- 
zen,” “The Indian of the Reservation,” “The Night At- 
tack,” “The Path of Glory,” “Sergeant Warren Comes 
Back from France,” “The Coward,” “Chateau-Thierry.” 

The authors are: Dorothy Canfield (Dorothea Frances 
Canfield Fisher), the author of “Home Fires in France,” 
from. which “A Little Kansas Leaven” was taken; Elsie 
Singmaster (Mrs. Harold Lewars), Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, has written entertaining stories of the life of the 
descendants of the Dutch settlers of Pennsylvania; Albert 
Payson Terhune, author of “Caritas,” “Night of the Dub,” 
“Quiet,” and “The Wildcat”; James Francis Dwyer, an 
Australian by birth, author of “The White Waterfall,” 
“The Bust of Lincoln,” “The Spotted Panther,” “Breath 
of the Jungle,” and “Land of the Pilgrim’s Pride”; Grace 
Coolidge, wife of an Arapahoe Indian, is the author of 
“Teepee Neighbors”; Arthur Stanwood Pier is one of 
the editors of The Youth’s Companion; Mary Brecht 
Pulver’s “The Path of Glory” is one of the finest stories 
of the war; Fisher Ames, Jr., has been appointed the 
official historian of the Red Cross Society and has gone 
to Europe (1918) as a commissioned officer in the United 
States Army; Arthur Guy Empey is an American and a 
soldier of the Great War; Frederick Orin Bartlett, the 
author of “Chateau-Thierry,” has been connected wit 
several Boston newspapers and is a well known writer of 
short stories. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY OF ANGER. 
By Ray Franklin Richardson. Educational Psychology 
Monographs. Baltimore: Warwick and York. Cloth. 
Price, $1.30. 

Interesting and important as this book will be to teach- 
ers it has even a higher mission for parents. It should 
be in every public library and the attention of parents 
should be directed to it. While Mr. Richardson of the 
University of Maine has not spoken the last word on the 
rise and fall of anger he has thought carefully and 
written admirably about a subject in which he is much 
interested and of which every teacher and parent should 
know more than any one now knows. 


THE PIPER. A Play in Four Acts. By Josephine 
Preston Peabody. The Riverside Literature Series. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 52 cents. 

This printing of this four-act play, which is inter- 
nationally appreciated, is intended only for students and 
the reading public and it is a rare privilege for them to 
have the play in such an attractive form. 


Oculists and _ Physicians 
HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Bye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EY 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. 
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Wells has built this dramatic story. 


teacher and leader of youth, faced disaster and despair and how he 
finally won his reward. 


Now at all bookstores or by mail. 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel is Dedicated 


To all Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses 
and every Teacher in the World 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


is indeed a book for teachers everywhere. The undying fire, God's | 
indomitable spirit in the soul of mankind, is the theme on which Mr. | 
It tells how one man, a great | 

| 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


contains a brilliant discussion of modern educational systems woven 
into a story full of originality and rich in variety. 
the world” will find help and guidance in Mr. Wells’ new novel. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


“Every teacher in 


$1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 


23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

29-July 5: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. 


JULY. 


4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
uerite Franklin, 110 Bay. State 

oad, Boston. 


NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
tury Building. Denver, Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


ALABAMA. 


Commissioner Spright Dowell of the 
state department of education is plan- 
ning to give the teachers who will 
commence work with the opening of 
the fall term all the help possible, be- 
cause of the indicated teacher short- 


age. Each county is to have a super- 
visory staff consisting of the county 
superintendent of education, an office 
assistant and a supervisor of primary 
work. The supervisor will be a nor- 
mal school graduate who has had.two 
years’ experience. Their work will be 
to hold regular meetings with the 
teachers in given districts and plan 
work covering two or’three weeks, 
also to help the teachers in an extra 
press of work. 


ALASKA. 

JUNEAU. E. O. Jones, former 
city superintendent, is a prominent 
candidate for delegate to the United 
States Congress. The vaeancy is 
— by the death of a congressman- 
elect. . 


ARKANSAS. 

BATESVILLE. Sidney Pickens, 
re-elected for three years at $2,400, 
after ten years service as superintend- 
ent, will be on the staff of the State 
University Summer Session and also 
of the special course for superintend- 
ents which State Superintendent J. L. 
Bond has called at the State Normal 
School, Conway. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. The first woman to 
receive the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the University of 
California and the first woman gradu- 
ate of the University of California to 
receive the degree from any univer- 
sity is Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, upon 
whom the University of California 
conferred that honor at the fifty-sixth 


commencement. Only a few women 
in the United States have thus been 
honored. 


NEWHALL. State Superintendent 
Will C. Wood, in response to an ap- 
peal by the Los Angeles County 
Board of Education, rules | that any 
teacher who inflicts corporal punish- 
ment in the presence of the school, or 
in private with such severity that it 
leaves permanent marks on the body 
or limbs of the child, or injures any 
organ, is unprofessional to the extent 
that the state board may properly 
consider the question of revoking his 
certificate. 


SANTA BARBARA. Mrs. Alice 
. Morgan, who recently died 
at the age of eighty-two, taught the 
first public school at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., and at Carpenteria, near there. 
She came to California from the East 
in 1863 by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, going first to San Francisco 
and then south to Santa Barbara by 
stages. 


LOS ANGELES. The © salary 
increase finally decided upon gives 
general satisfaction. It is mostly 
from $270 to $300 per teacher. 

There was great rejoicing in the 
city, especially in the normal school 
circles, when the Governor signed the 
bill making the normal school a 
branch of the state university pro- 
viding for full two years’ college 
work. 


SAN DIEGO. The Teachers’ Fed- 
eration is making a campaign for a 
minimum salary of $1,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $1,800. Miss Miriam Beasley 
is president of the new organization; 
W. P. Dunlevy, vice-president; Miss 
Sara E. Dudley, secretary, and Jerome 
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XHSTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD, 


PURCHASE HALF AS MANY BOOKS 


By Doubling the Lives of those Now in Use 


USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
WHY PREACH THRIFT 


AND PRACTICE WASTE? 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


J. Green, chairman of the financial 
committee. 

Resolutions endorsing the stand 
just taken by the local county and city 
teachers in regard to salary increases 
have been adopted by the Federated 
Trades and Labor Council of San 
Diego :— 

“Whereas, the teachers of the San 
Diego public schools, having in mind 
the increased cost of living, have pre- 
sented to the city board of education 
a new schedule to become effective in 
the ensuing school year—one based on 
a recognition of said increased cost 
of living, and, 

“Whereas, the public schools should 
be and are the first concern of a!! 
good citizens, and, 

“Whereas, the welfare of our 
schools is primarily dependent on the 
personality and scholarship of the 
teacher, and, 

“Whereas, it is an established fact 


that the present inadequate wage, 


driving from our public schools men 
and women of the best attainments, 
and 

“Whereas, it is the feeling of this 
body, the San Diego County Feder- 
ated Trades and Labor Council, that 
public opinion as expressed through 
its appointed channels should be di- 
rected to the end that said schedule 
be adopted by. the city board of edu- 
cation and county supervisors. 

“Therefore, we do hereby endorse 
and earnestly urge the adoption of 
said schedule in its entirety to be- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOi, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


come effective in the ensuing school 
year.” 

SACRAMENTO. The city goes 
over the top on salaries. The grade 
maximum is to be $1,440 and the high 
school maximum $1,920. This places 
the city among the best in the United 
States. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT. This city has 
achieved nation-wide appreciation by 
its school health activities. At the 
New York State meeting of dentists 
a speaker said :— 

“Five years after the system of aural 
hygiene was taken up by the schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn., the death rate 
trom diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
measles was reduced more than sev- 
enty per cent. During the influenza 
epidemic the death rate in Bridgeport 
was the smallest of any city in the 
United States of the same size,” 


MISSOURI. 

All presidents of the five State 
Teachers’ Colleges, Warrensburg, 
Kirksville, Cape Girardeau, Spring- 
field and Maryville, are now on a sal- 
ary of $5,000, 

Dr. W. T. Carrington, one time 
state superintendent and long presi- 
dent of»the State Normal School at 
Springfield, is now state representa- 
tive for Missouri of the Vocational 
Bureau, which administers the Smith- 
Hughes bill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Recess Committee of the 
Legislature has reported four most 
important bills on Americanization. 
One provides that on and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, the employment of such 
persons between the ages of twenty- 
one and forty whose education does 
not equal the fourth grade of the 
grammar school, with the exception 
of married women, shall not be per- 
mitted in any place where more than 
twenty-five persons are employed. 

Another of the bills is designed to 
promote the health and_ physical 


The Trowbridge 


Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


development of school children. It 
provides that the school committee of 
every city and town in the Common- 
wealth shall appoint one or more 
school physicians, one or more school 
nurses and a director of physical edu- 
cation and training, and may appoint 
one or more school dentists, and shall 
provide them with all proper facili- 
ties for the performance of their du- 
ties in the public schools. 

It provides further that the school 
committee of every city and town 
shall cause every child in the publie 
schools to be separately and carefully 
tested and examined at least once in 
every school year to ascertain 
whether he is suffering from defec- 
tive sight or hearing, defective or 
decaying teeth, or from any other 
disability or defect tending to pre- 
vent his receiving the full benefit of 
his school work or tending to be in- 
jurious to the child. 

It is made the duty of every school 
physician to make a prompt examina- 
tion and diagnosis of all children re- 
ferred to him, and such further ex- 
amination of teachers, janitors and 
schoo) buildings as in his opinion the 
protection of the health of the pupils 
or of the community may require. 

Still another provision is that the 
commissioner of education, with the 
approval of the board of education, 
shall appoint a director of physical 
education, who shall be suitably 
qualified to supervise and direct the 
work contemplated by the act; 
two deputy directors of physical edu- 
cation, one of whom shall assist im 
the organization and inspection of 
the work of medical and dental ex- 
aminations, and the other in the or- 
ganization and inspection of the work 
of physical education. 


A third bill authorizes the commis- 
sioner of education, with the approval 
of the board of education, to anpoimt 
a_ state school attendance officer, 
whose duty it shall be to advise with 
superintendents of schools and school 
committees regarding enforce- 
ment of the laws relative to compul- 
sory school attendance and the taking 
of the school census, and to see that 
all such laws are fully complied with. 

The fourth bill provides that the 
school committee of each city and 
town shall annually ascertain the 
number of children of three years or 
more, retarded in mental develop- 
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subject teacher? 


childhood? 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Have you ever been puzzled and discouraged by 


THE SUMMER VACATION 


Do you plan to undertake the work of a principal after having spent some years as a grade or 


If so, take home with you this summer the most authoritative book on the work of a prin- 
cipal, Perry’s “The Management of-a -City School.” ..........00000i0sseedebbeees Postpaid $1.80 


Have you ever felt that discipline. in your classes, has been a problem that has not been getting 
less difficult after years of experience? 


If so, devote some of those hours in the hammock to Bagley’s books, “School Discipline,” or 


If so, put a copy of Strayer and Norsworthy’s “How to Teach” in your steamer trunk. 


Has your work ever seemed dfll and uninspiring? 
If so, tuck a copy of that inspiring little book, Patri’s “A Schoolmaster of the Great City,” in 
your case for the trip home. Postpaid $1.32 


If so, take with you a copy of Norsworthy and Whitley’s “Psychology of Childhood,” to read 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Have you ever suspected that perhaps some other teacher in your building may be making just a 
little more of a success of her teaching than you are? 


the erratic and seemingly endless foibles of 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ment, in attendance at its public 
schools, who are of school age and 
residing in such city or town. At the 
beginning of the school year of 1920 
the school committee of each city and 
town in which there are ten or more 
children of three years or more, who 
are retarded in mental development, 
shall establish special classes to pro- 
vide suitable instruction adapted to 
the men’al attainments of such chil- 
dren, under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the state board of educa- 
tion. 

ANDOVER. Phillips Andover 
Academy is to start a million-dollar 
drive for a fund through which sal- 
aries may be increased. This in addi- 
tion to the Memorial building in honor 
of the eighty-three Phillips men who 
gave their lives in the World War. 

BOSTON. The city has never had 
a more devoted, skillful, courageous 
chairman of the board of education 
than Judge Michael H. Sullivan has 
shown himself to be, and that is say- 
ing much. 

SOMERVILLE. There is to be a 
Teachers’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 


MONTANA. 


Miss Adelaide M. Ayer, state rural 
school inspector, has made an earnest 
campaign throughout the state in the 
advocacy of the adoption of the 
county unit. Miss Ayer is one ot the 
leading rural school leaders in the 
United States. 


NEBRASKA. 


FREMONT. The Fremont Nor- 
mal School which State Superintend- 
ent W. H. Clemmons and wife have 


made a useful educational institution 
for a third of a century, is to be Mid- 
land College, a Lutheran institution 
which has been located hitherto at 
Atchison, Kansas. The normal school 
property, which is every way desir- 
able for college purposes, is pur- 
chased for $85,000. This the citizens 
of Fremont will raise, and the trus- 
tees and Lutherans -of the country 
will raise $300,000 for an endowment. 


OMAHA. Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge has been re-elected for a 
term of years at $7,500 salary. Omaha 
was never happier educationally, and 
no one could be more appreciated 
than is Mr. Beveridge. 

A fund of $27,000 has been raised 
for the Boy Scouts of the city. The 
Rotarians led off with a $7,000 sub- 
scription, 


LINCOLN. C. A. Fulmer, head of 
the vocational department of the 
state, C. W. Watson, state supervisor 
of agricultural education, and Miss 
Alice Loomis, state superintendent of 
home economics and the department 
of trade and industrial education, 
have established headquarters in the 
State House and are planning to do 
great things for Nebraska schools. 


OHIO. 
AKRON. A million-dollar school 
bond issue was carried easily. 


LORAIN. There was an over- 
whelming vote -for half-a-million-doi- 
lar bond issue for school improve- 
ments. 

BUCYRUS. The vote for a bond 
issue of $395,000 for schools was 
highly creditable. 


CLEVELAND.  Cleveland’s teach- 


ing force will be reduced by 200 un- 


der the revised list of appointments 


submitted to the board of education 
by Superintendent Jones. In salaries, 
it eliminates from teaching funds the 
following amounts: Speech_correction, 
$4,100; educational extension, $99,000; 
defective classes, $75,445; penmanship, 
$9,676; manual training and domestic 
science, $63,000; music, $12,873; art, 
$22,860% kindergartens, $120,000; nor- 
mal school, $26,000; physical training 
in high schools, $13,000; senior high 
schools, $62,500; junior high schools, 
$62,500; other savings, $59,125; total, 
$660,109. Even with these cuts in the 
next school year’s salary fund for 
teachers, the schools will have to face 
a deficit of $1,000,000 January 1, 1920. 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. The State Normal 
School makes a remarkable report of 
its activity in locating teachers. In 
the year 1918 the committee on recom- 
mendations placed 226 teachers and 
gave substantial help to many others. 
It placed teachers at a total salary of 
$167,058 for the school year. 

The average salary of those not 
holding normal school certificates or 
diplomas was $540. 

The average salary of those holding 
the thirty-hour certificate was $645. 

The average salary of those holding 
the sixty-hour diploma was $675. 

The average salary of those hold-~ 
ing the ninety-hour diploma was $837. 

The average salary of those holding 
the 120-hour’ diploma’ with the 
Bachelor’s degree was $1,057. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Reuben Fuller 
Randall, principal of the Oxford 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


"Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
‘New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 101! Tremont Street, Boston 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, ‘Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


'Mistablished 1890 


@ BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ~— 


*Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


Street Grammar School and for 
more thanthirty years a teacher in 
the schools of this city and its sub- 
urbs, died suddenly at his home on 
the morning of June 6, following an 
attack of acute indigestion. He 
was in apparently good health up to 
within two days of his death, when 
he was unable to attend the ses- 
sions of his school. Mr. Randall 
had spent a lifetime in educational 
work of this city, Bristol and the 
country districts, where he started 
to teach. He was widely known by 
reason of his position as grammar 
master. He was treasurer formerly 
-of the Rhode Island State Institute 
of Instruction. 

Born in the northern part of New 
York state, sixty-four years ago. 
Mr. Randall came to Rhode Island 
when a boy of fifteen. He was first 
a student at the Mowry Academy 
and afterwards the Mowry & 
-Gofft’s English and Classical School. 
He was interested in educational 
matters and decided to engage in 
teaching. He taught in _ several 
country schools and was next at 
Bristol in charge of an ungraded 
school for three years. In 1889 he 
was appointed in charge of the 
Manton Avenue Grammar School, 
opening a new six-room building 
on Manton avenue. In 1892 he was 
transferred to the Branch Avenue 
School and when the Veazie Street 
School was opened in 1909 he took 
-charge there. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the Candace Street Gram- 
mar School and from there to the 
Oxford Street School, where he 
was in charge at the time of his 
death. 

The “commemoration of public edu- 
cation fifty years ago in recognition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the elec- 
tion of Thomas, W. Bicknell, commis- 
sioner of education,” was most suc- 
cessful. It was held at the State Nor- 
mal School and was under the aus- 
pices of-the State Board of Education. 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Rhode Island Association of School 
Superintendents, Barnard Club and 
Rhode Island Association of Women 
Teachers. Appreciative addresses 


were made by Hon. Frederick Rue®k- 
ert, chairman of the State Board of 
Education, Dr. Charles Carroll of the 


normal school, State Commissioner 
Walter E. Ranger and Deputy State 
Superintendent H. Morrison of 
Connecticut; Hon. Frank E. Fitsim- 
mons, President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University, President Howard 
Edwards of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, John L. Alger of Rhode Island 
Normal School, Dr. David W. Hoyt, 
Superintendent Isaac O. Winslow of 
Providence, Miss Clara E. Craig for 
the Rhode Island Association of 
Women Teachers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The new feature of school-home 
gardens this year is magnifying the 
raising of strawberries. It is one of 
the most profitable crops to raise and 
children can attend them. 


TENNESSEE. 

KNOXVILLE. One of the most 
interesting public patriotic events ever 
staged in this city or in the State Uni- 
versity was “The Continental Con- 
gress,” as dramatized by Hon J. L. 
McBrine of the United States Bureau 
of Education. It was presented un- 
der the auspices of the Southern 
Sociological Congress and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of Knoxville. 
As associate attractions there was a 
bit of “The Continental Army.” “ A 
Pageant of the World War,” “The 
American Expeditionary Forces” and 
“To Arms for Liberty.” 

MEMPHIS. Dr. F. F. Bunker of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion with an adequate staff will make 
a careful and valuable survey of the 
city schools. 


WASHINGTON. 
BELLINGHAM. Richard 


Ewing, principal of the Whatcom 


“High School, says that approximately 


twenty-five per cent. of the students 
in Bellingham are in the high schools 
—the total being something more than 
1,000. The significance of this state- 
ment is recognized when it is known 
that the average for the state is onlv 
fourteen per cent. Nearly twice as 
many young men and women have 
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continued their education after leaving 
the grades as is the case in the state 
as a unit. It is a reeord of which the 
high schools naturally are proud and 
of which the community in general ; 
proud. 


SEATTLE. New salar 

ules for Seattle school 
have been officially approved by 
the school board. The maximum 
pay for high school teachers was 
set at $2,100 a year, while for all 
other grades $1,800 was named 
This rating is Teached after eleven 
years of service and begins with 
the minimum of $1,500 and $1,299 
respectively. The new schedule be- 
comes effective next September. 


WISCONSIN. 


The legislature has increased the ap- 
propriation for the state department 
of education from $85,700 to $110,000 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary’s effi. 
ciency was thus emphasized. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 697. 


the Allied and Associated Govern. 
ments would resort to “extreme 
measures,” proved effective, and 
Bela Kun, who, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is the Hungarian Government, 
has agreed to stop the fighting. Bela 
Kun is actually an emissary of the 
Lenine-Trotzky government of Rus- 
sia and has consistently followed the 
Bolshevik policy of murder and loot. 
Now, however, he declares that the 
Hungarian soviet government “desires 
to live at peace and in friendship with 
the whole world,” and he announces 
his intention of sending a delegation 
to the Peace Conference. 


ABSENTEE PRESIDENTS. 


A resolution has been introduced in 
Congress providing that, whenever a 
President is absent beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States for 
more than twenty-four hours, such ab- 
sence should be accepted as evidence 
of inability to perform the duties of 
his office, and the responsibilities and 
obligations of the presidency should 
devolve automatically upon the Vice- 
President, until the return of the 
President. If that resolution were to 
be put to a vote now, it would pretty 
certainly be adopted, with the full ap- 
proval of the people; for, whatever 
may be said of the anomalous and 
critical character of the issues which 
called President Wilson to Paris, it is 
intolerable that, for a period of six or 
seven months, the country should be 
practically without a responsible head 
and important legislation be held up 
until special couriers could carry him 
bills to sign. , 


KOLCHAK AND THE ALLIES. 


There is at least an approach toa 
better state of things in Russia in the 
fact that Admiral Kolchak, the head 
of the all-Russian government at 
Omsk, has come to a practical agree- 
ment with the Allied and Associated 
Powers. His government has already 
recognized the independence of Poland, 
though final frontiers will have to be 
adjusted by mutual agreement. It will 
accept the assistance of the various 
non-Bolshevik governments in solving 
the difficulties incident to transition, 
and it will pay all debts contracted by 
the various governments up to the 
Rolshevik revolution of November, 
1917. It is prepared to call a constitu- 
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ent assembly with full powers, but 
4s unwilling to accent the alternative 
of recalling the old constitutent as- 
sembly elected in 1917, holding that its 
election was irregular. It is not ready 
to accept Finland as an independent 
state until its status has been deter- 
mined by the constituent assembly. 


A NATION-WIDE TELEGRAPH- 
ERS’ STRIKE. 

\\hat was intended to be a nation- 
wide telegraphers’ strike, ordered by 
President Konenkamp of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union, was inaug- 
urated on June 11, with varying re- 
sults in difterent parts of the country. 
New England escaped it altogether, 
by reason of the recent adjustment of 
the grievances of the telephone opera- 
tors. The underlying causes were 
complications and unadjusted  ques- 
tions left over by Postmaster Genera] 
Burleson, when he recently dropped 
control ef the wire svstems and 
turned them over to the companies, 
subject to the action of Congress. It 
was while the necessary  readjust- 
ments were still pending that the sym- 
pathetic strike movement, which was 
based on the alleged discharge of tele- 
phone operators at Atlanta, Georgia, 
because of labor aftiliations, was 
started. 

MEXICO AND THE TEXAS 

BORDER. 

In view of all that has happened in 
the past, it is not strange that the 
state authorities in Texas should be 
uneasy over any revolutionary devel- 
opments in Mexico, and the request 
which Governor Hobby of Texas has 
made of Secretary Baker that two 
brigades of Texas cavalry be called 
into the federal service and mobilized 
at a convenient point, does not seem, 
on the surface, unreasonable. The 
Governor regards the existing 
Mexican situation as so critical that 
an emergency may arise at the most 
unexpected moment requiring a larger 
force of troops on the border to pro- 
tect the lives and property of citizens 
than is at present available. Revolu- 
tionary movements in Mexico have a 
way of moving swiftly, and without 
much regard to nationa) boundaries, 
and Governor Hobby’s request calls, 
at least, for prompt and thorough in- 
vestigation. 


AN APPEAL FROM NICARAGUA. 


\Without awaiting the completion of 
any League of Nations, it falls to the 
United States to be, in a sense, the 
“mandatory” of quarreling nations on 
this continent, and it can undertake 
these unwelcome duties, when the oc- 
casion arises, without any suspicion 
of sinister motives. The latest in- 
stance of this sort is the appeal which 
the government of Nicaragua has 
made to the United States to land 
forces there to cope with a threat- 
ened invasion from Costa Rica. It an- 
nears that President Tinoco of Costa 
Rica. having suppressed a short-lived 
revolution, charges Nicaragua with 
aiding the revolutionists, and has 
massed a considerable force, with sup- 
plies and ammunition, on the Nicar- 
aguan frontier, with the apparent pur- 
nose of seeking reprisals. 
Nicaragua professes to have main- 
tained strict neutrality and to have a 
snecial claim now to the moral and 
material support of the United States. 
because of having followed the coun- 
se] of this country in cutting out its 
war budget and reducing its army to 
men. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


THIS exceptional year for teachers wil! bring merited promotion to many who are quick 
enough to recognize the opportunity while itis here. “The young lady whom you rec- 
ommended for our fourth grade position has been engaged to begin work on September 9,’” 
writes a southern New York principal in regard to a rural school teacher no longer content to re- 
main in rural work. We arealso placing EPTI positious. “I have accepted the 
candidates a graduating,and oftenin EXC ONAL position of physical director in 
the (central New York) school at a salary of $850,"’ writes a young woman just graduated from 
the New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. To teachers able to accept better places YEAR 

now we can still offer opportunities which will convince them that this is an exceptional 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 ©: Jackson Soulevara 


34th Year. 


Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING, tion, etc., sent free. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public aad private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colorado 
Twenty-five years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials 
We operate in all Western States. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


MERICAN ::: TEA , introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREIGN E CHERS AGENCY Schools and Famili 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors a 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address é 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled hum 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need ®& 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 


New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M, ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Established 1855 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance felephone. Manager. 
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Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has studied deeply that it might offer an 
infinite variety of service to the Educators of the country by furnishing 
material especially adapted to the various needs and developing mental, 
emotional, and physical activities of the pupil. Every Victor Record for 
school use is carefully made and specially selected. For instance: 


Why use “Sellenger’s Round” 


Why buy special records of 


| | for a Maypole Dance? 


The Maypole Dance comes down to 
us as an ancient English custom dating 


it was used as a religious ceremony in- 


“Instruments of the Orchestra’’? 


Because, they reproduce perfectly, 
the exact tone quality and color of each 
and every instrument, using an excerpt 
(from a classic) written especially for that 


back to the time of the Druids, by whom 
| 
| 
| 


instrument, giving the range and charac- 
ter of theinstrument. They are the on/y 
convenient means available anywhere, of 
teaching the sound of Orchestral Instru- 
ments. Victor Records 35670 and 35671. 


voking a blessing on the sowing and 

‘planting of the summer crops. Sellen- 

ger’s Round was old in the time of 

Queen Elizabeth and was arranged for 

her by Playford for her Virginal. Every 

figure of the dance has a significance. 
Victor Record 18010. 


Why a duet of a man and a woman 
in “Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred’’? 
Forsooth because in the Casket scene 
in the ‘‘Merchant of Ven- 
of women’s voices in 


ice,” ful 
“You Spotted Snakes’? ice,’ a careful study of 


the text andthecontext £ 
For the best of reasons. The song shows that the song was 
was sung by Queen Titania’s fairy hand- sung by Nerissa and ¥ 
maidens dancing about her woodland Gratiano, while Portia 
couch, soothing her with a lullaby and breathlessly watches 
asking safety from encroachments by Bassanio as he chooses 
the denizens of the forest. the leaden casket. 
Victor Record 55060-A. Victor Record 55060-B. 


Why do we hear a chorus 


Fully possible only with the Victor in the Schools. 
Write for a copy of ““Graded List’? which describes the Victor 
Educational Records. 


For full information, write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 


A\When the Victrola is not in use, the horn /& 
KA\ can be placed under the instrument safe 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 


can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 


trademark, “His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 


irresponsible people 


ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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